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A basic minerals policy for Colorado 


GOVERNOR STEPHEN McNICHOLS 


As I have gained experience in my service to the people of Colo- 
rado as their Governor, I have been impressed with the extent to 
which the welfare of our citizens is affected by conditions and 
events beyond our borders. Almost every day we see direct evi- 
dence of our inability to control our own destinies because of the 
pressure of national and international considerations. My task has 
been made easier, however, by my realization that the people of 
Colorado understand this world aspect of their problems. By and 
large Coloradans are not provincial in outlook. Their intellectual 
horizons are broad, made so in part, perhaps, by the wide horizons 
which stretch out from the vantage points which we enjoy from 
atop our mountain peaks and across the limitless plains. 

This need for a broad perspective is especially apparent in con- 
sidering the problem of how to develop a basic minerals policy for 
Colorado. Surely there is hardly any factor in modern civilization 
which binds the world more closely together—or separates it more 
sharply—than the universal demands of every country for those 
many strategic minerals which Nature has scattered here and there 
over the globe in such a highly localized and uneven distribution. 

Colorado always has been a mining state and its people have 
known of the problems associated with mining from the begin- 
ning of our history. The vagaries of the world market for silver 
between 1875 and 1895 helped to enrich Horace Tabor and Baby 
Doe and to impoverish them as well. The demonetization of silver 
by the federal government and the suspension of purchases of sil- 
ver by the government of India swept away the foundations of the 
economy of our state, and it was many years before we recovered. 

With this history, there is little wonder that we still find among 
some of our mining men the narrow view which calls for a high 
tariff on all foreign minerals and subsidies of various kinds to 
domestic producers. But I believe that this is a minority point of 
view even among the members of the mining industry. Most of 
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our citizens realize that mineral resources are produced and con- 
sumed on a world-wide basis and that they must be shared among 
the nations of the free world in a spirit of mutual cooperation. 

Now the days of gold and silver belong to history. Colorado still 
has some important mines producing the precious metals; and we 
are grateful for the contribution they make to the economy of our 
state. Apart from these established mines, however, there is in- 
sufficient incentive to incur the heavy risks of prospecting for and 
developing these metals, given the limited returns from their pro- 
duction. 

In Colorado, gold and silver at one time were of major impor- 
tance to the economy of the mining industry. With the emergence 
of molybdenum—a modern metal of vital importance to the world 
—the contributions of gold and silver in our mining economy have 
materially diminished. In molybdenum, fortunately, Colorado is 
in a position to meet nearly all of the world requirements for this 
metal within the foreseeable future. At Climax is the largest 
underground mine in North America and the second largest 
underground mine in the world. It produces more than 30,000 
tons of ore per day, and in addition it yields considerable quan- 
tities of strategic tungsten as a by-product. These two metals are 
essential to the steel industry, and our very civilization can be ap- 
propriately described as the Age of Steel. Colorado is proud of its 
contribution to the world economy which pours forth in such 
volume from this great mine up on the Continental Divide, some 
11,000 feet above sea level. 

The state is, of course, an important producer of steel itself. 
The Colorado Fuel and Iron Company at Pueblo has been an 
integrated steel mill since 1902, utilizing iron ore from Wyoming 
and coal, limestone, and the additive minerals from Colorado. It 
has an annual steel-making capacity of 1,800,000 net tons. 

Colorado is also a significant producer of lead and zinc—mostly 
in complex ores which frequently include silver and which are 
costly to mill and process. Copper is an equally important non- 
ferrous metal which is produced in significant amounts in Colo- 
rado. These three metals are of strategic importance to an in- 
dustrial society. They are, however, subject to a rising demand 
and the progressive depletion of known reserves. Already we in 
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the United States are importing from one-third to one-half of our 
current consumption of these metals, which in a true sense are 
world-metals whose consumption must be shared among the mem- 
bers of a world society. 

Looking beyond this group of familiar minerals, we can see 
looming over the horizon the development of a whole series of 
lesser-known metals which have large or promising potential uses. 
Among these are some newer metals for which we can be sure that 
United States and world requirements will increase largely: beryl- 
lium, columbium, cadmium, hafnium, tantalum, thorium, titan- 
ium, zirconium, and the fifteen so-called rare-earth metals. 

The known uses of these metals are varied. The most important 
of them have to do either with atomic energy or with the rapid de- 
velopment of metals with resistance to the high temperatures re- 
quired in jet engines, rockets, and certain industrial processes. 
Beryllium serves as a moderator and neutron reflector, as well as 
a hardener of metals, for which the estimated demand in the 
United States will increase two and a half to three times by 1975. 
It is highly desirable to encourage the discovery, mining, and 
processing of the beryl ores from existing deposits in Colorado. 

Columbium and zirconium are being used in atomic reactors, 
and demand for them is expected to increase as technology is im- 
proved. Thorium is a promising source of uranium 233, and 
thorium reactors are in the advanced experimental stage. These 
metals are not at the moment of significance in Colorado, and their 
present potentiality is overshadowed by the current interest in 
the vanadium and uranium ores of the Colorado Plateau. 

The factors which affect the future of uranium and vanadium 
production in the state and region are extremely complex. Con- 
sequently, I am handicapped by the fact that so much is known 
and so much is being discovered about fissionable materials and 
auxiliary minerals that no one but a nuclear scientist could be 
expected to discuss the ramifications of this subject adequately. 
Nevertheless, anyone can see the manifestations of tremendous 
exploration and mining activity which are visible throughout the 
state of Colorado and in the Four Corners area beyond our West- 
ern Slope. This area is the center of the uranium deposits of the 
United States. In 1948, some 70,000 tons of uranium ore were 
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mined in this country. Nearly 3 million tons were mined in 1956, 
according to the Atomic Energy Commission. And in another two 
or three years we may reach 8 or 9 million tons per year. The 
Colorado Bureau of Mines conservatively estimates that the value 
to the state of uranium mining and processing amounted to 
$124,500,000 in 1956. This figure should rise steadily for the next 
five or ten years. 

At the present time all of the uranium being mined and milled 
in Colorado and adjacent states is purchased by the federal govern- 
ment, and is refined and put to use in other parts of the United 
States and the free world. Nevertheless, it seems very likely that 
in due time we will be able to make use of a significant quantity 
of fissionable materials within this state and region. As the 
strategic metals which I have been discussing become more 
and more scarce and of lower quality, entirely new methods of 
extraction from the ore must be devised. Geo-chemistry offers a 
possible solution to the problem of extracting useful minerals 
from extremely low grade ores. These metals would be extracted 
by processes involving the energy contribution of uranium. Since 
tremendous volumes of low grade ore would be processed, these 
huge multiproduct metallurgical plants would be located in all 
probability in areas possessing large expanses of mineralized 
sediments. Colorado is one of the few areas in which such min- 
eral deposits are adjacent to uranium ores; thus energy and ma- 
terials are readily available side by side. 

The processes described here are not immediately in prospect, 
but it would be wrong to think of them as fantasies for the distant 
future. When we look at the most careful and accurate estimates 
of world wide reserves of these strategic metals and when we pro- 
ject forward the probable consumption of these very metals in 
the United States, we find that this country, with 6 to 7 percent of 
the world population, is planning to consume more than 50 per- 
cent of the total supply of the scarce industrial raw materials. If 
the existing reserves are to last beyond a few years, then a very low 
rate of consumption must be projected for the rest of the free 
world. 

It does not appear that the United States can expect to consume 
the lion’s share of these essential metals indefinitely. Surely the 
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friendly countries throughout the free world would resent such a 
policy. We are faced therefore with the necessity of reducing our 
own consumption of these essential metals in order to share them 
with the rest of the world; or, alternatively, to discover new sup- 
plies at home or abroad. This is the fundamental reason why we 
must do everything in our power to discover and develop the 
mineral resources of Colorado. 

We need to develop new geo-chemical and geo-physical tech- 
niques to improve our discovery potential. As Governor of 
Colorado, I am anxious to encourage more research in such fields 
among our own geologists, physicists, and engineers at the Uni- 
versity, at the School of Mines, and elsewhere. I hope that the 
trained research personnel in the state can be given the funds and 
facilities which will enable them to strive for revolutionary tech- 
nological and scientific discoveries. My office and the agencies of 
state government, particularly our new Department of Natural 
Resources, will do all in our power to assist in the achievement of 
these ends. In addition, I believe that the state government must 
be active in encouraging new exploration and new techniques of 
discovery for these and other metals. In the very nature of things 
the state is better prepared to emphasize the long-run benefits of 
new discoveries, since in the short-run costly failures often prove 
discouraging to the small-scale prospector or mining company. 
Therefore, I intend to request that our new Department of Nat- 
ural Resources investigate this problem area at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, in cooperation with the universities and with the 
technical experts in the mining industry. 

Recent developments abroad, coupled with new research in this 
country, make it mandatory that we consider the implications for 
Colorado and the world of another group of minerals—the fuel 
and energy resources of our state. It is here—in coal, petroleum, 
and oil shale—that the great future of Colorado lies. It is in these 
resources that we shall probably have our greatest impact upon the 
world, and the world its greatest impact upon us. 

There is not space here to say much about the future of coal. 
The problems are most complex, and the processing and produc- 
tion solutions to them are equally involved. Nevertheless, one can 
be optimistic about the future of coal in Colorado, even in the 
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face of current distress. Available evidence points to the conclu- 
sion that within another decade or so, there will be a heavy de- 
mand for coal for steam generation of electric power, despite in- 
creasing competition from hydro-power and nuclear energy. We 
should be laying plans now in order that Colorado coal may sup- 
ply some part of this market. Here, too, research and technolog- 
ical improvements are needed; and these shall be encouraged by 
your state government. 

At the present time, however, petroleum has far out-distanced 
coal as an energy-source in Colorado. The state now has over 
300 oil and gas fields, producing in the neighborhood of 50 mil- 
lion barrels of petroleum per year. Explorations and drilling con- 
tinue at a rapid pace. Production will continue to rise, no doubt, 
for several years, and the industry may look forward to several 
decades of profitable production. 

Nevertheless, 50 million barrels of petroleum is hardly a week’s 
supply for the United States—even at the present rate of con- 
sumption. The real promise of the future mineral position of 
Colorado is to be found neither in the metals nor in petroleum. 
It is to be found instead in the production of oil from shale. 
There is impressive evidence that a shale oil industry of one to 
two million barrels daily capacity is not too far in the future. This 
is close to three quarters of a billion barrels per year. 

The United States Geological Survey has just released a new 
report on the oil-shale resources of the Piceance Creek Basin in 
northwestern Colorado. This basin is in Rio Blanco and Garfield 
Counties, lying between the Colorado and the White Rivers. It 
is north of Rifle and Grand Junction and south of Rangely. The 
data presented are startling. In brief summary they reveal the fol- 
lowing “indicated” and “inferred” oil reserves: 


1. Zones yielding 45 gals. oil per ton... 7.5 billion bbls. oil 
2. Zones yielding 30 gals. oil per ton... 98.8 billion bbls. oil 
3. Zones yielding 25 gals. oil per ton... 194.0 billion bbls. oil 
4. Zones yielding 15 gals. oil per ton... 959.0 billion bbls. oil 

‘Total.......1259.3 billion bbls. oil 
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Approximately 1,260 billion barrels of oil. Here is more oil than 
has been consumed in modern history, enough oil to last the 
United States for well over a century! 

Experts who have been studying the immediate future of a 
shale oil industry envisage an eventual production in western 
Colorado of two million barrels of oil per day. Even if the shale 
oil is only processed and not refined in Colorado, the by-products 
will be sufficient to form the basis for a very substantial petro- 
chemical industry. The basic by-products would include 3,700 
tons of ammonia per day, 1,700 tons of sulphur, 47,000 tons of 
coke, and one billion cubic feet of refinery gas. This gas could be 
used for heat and energy as well as for chemical constituents; and 
thus could fire the boilers of the steam-electric power plants needed 
in the region. 

It is true that there are technological and economic obstacles to 
the present competitive, low-cost utilization of shale, but these are 
by no means insurmountable. To take but one example, even if 
physical production costs are reduced slowly the exploitation of 
shale might quickly become profitable as a result of two simple 
changes in the federal tax laws. First, depletion allowances for the 
mining of shale should be made comparable with the allowances 
for petroleum; and second, provisions for the so-called “expens- 
ing” of exploration and development costs also should be equal- 
ized between the shale oil industry and petroleum. In order to 
achieve these ends the tax position of the shale oil industry should 
be explicitly defined by the Collector of Internal Revenue and by 
the Congress. 

My immediate concern, however, is with the state and local 
problems which the establishment of this industry will create for 
Colorado. ‘Today there are fewer than 50,000 persons living in the 
shale-oil area. ‘This population will grow rapidly once the in- 
dustry is established to as many as 500,000 persons—or even more. 
Paralleling oil shale development are significant problems of land 
use for highways, for town sites, and for industrial sites which will 
be raised. Think also of the problems of schools, of water supplies, 
of sewer systems and so on which will be created. Try to imagine 
the problems of administration and of legislation which will have 
to be solved. And remember that these can be dealt with in ways 
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which can hinder or help the development. We could acquire a 
vast industrial zone of smoking factories, gigantic dump heaps, and 
drab houses crowded into narrow streets; or we could develop an 
urban-rural complex along 150 miles of a beautiful river which 
would be comfortable and commodious, and would take full ad- 
vantage of the magnificent scenic and climatic features of this fine 
region. 

It will not be possible to create a desirable type of metropolitan 
region surrounding a large-scale minerals industry complex on the 
Western Slope without careful forethought and programming— 
nor without money. However, I am convinced that the corpora- 
tions and individuals who develop this industry wish to be good 
citizens; I believe that they are imbued with a sense of civic re- 
sponsibility which will facilitate the cooperation of private individ- 
uals with their government. Consequently, I anticipate little dif- 
ficulty either in the agreement upon a plan of development or in 
the recognition by all of the necessity for adequately financing 
both these new responsibilities of government and such general 
functions of the state as law enforcement and the provision of in- 
stitutional services. 

Thus, the realization that Colorado is in the early stages of a 
great economic expansion measurably influences my approach to 
my responsibilities as chief executive of the state. This realization 
influenced my demands for a school aid bill to permit the needed 
reorganization of districts and to bring adequate schools to rapidly 
growing school districts as well as to remote and thinly-populated 
areas. It has affected my desire to realize the immediate construc- 
tion of a tunnel under the Continental Divide. It convinces me 
that a thorough and early revision of our tax structure is impera- 
tive. It lies at the root of our need to increase further the efficiency 
of the administrative arm of state government. And, of course, it 
underlies my request, happily granted, for the creation of a De- 
partment of Natural Resources. 

But while these solutions and related activities provide sound 
local and state development, we must never forget that Colorado 
is inextricably bound up with world affairs. In the field of 
strategic mineral supplies, Colorado is playing and will continue 
to play a vital and significant role in world trade. The free world’s 
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supply of uranium comes from just three important places—north- 
ern Canada, the Belgian Congo, and the Colorado Plateau. Nearly 
all of its molybdenum comes from Climax. Existing and potential 
supplies of many other strategic metals in Colorado promise to 
make this state one of the important, if not dominant, sources of 
world metals. Hence the future of the European and American 
industrial civilizations are bound together with the future of 
Colorado to no small degree. 

These bonds will grow stronger as we develop the production 
of oil from shale. As I see it, the substantial production of oil from 
shale is vital to the security of the United States. It is equally 
essential for the security and welfare of Europe. During the next 
decade or so the requirements of Europe and the rest of the free 
world for petroleum will triple or quadruple, while those of the 
United States are doubling. Consequently, the problem of oil 
must be approached on a world-wide basis both in times of peace 
and times of war. We must contrive a single comprehensive pat- 
tern of petroleum supply and demand for the entire free world. 
Whatever the shifting design of this pattern, the United States, 
which is the world’s greatest consumer of petroleum, must be pre- 
pared to assist the rest of the free world in maintaining an ade- 
quate supply of petroleum at all times. Surely, then, it is safer for 
us to produce as much as possible of our own consumption. 
Thereby we release Middle East supplies to Europe in normal 
times and make it possible to export essential supplies to the free 
world from domestic and Western Hemisphere production in 
case of emergencies such as the recent Suez crisis. 

Thus, it is clear that one purpose of the President’s Middle East 
Doctrine is to protect oil supplies of the rest of the free world as 
well as to protect the interests of the United States. But clearly 
the Doctrine is incomplete as long as it is not accompanied by 
vigorous measures to increase domestic production and reserves— 
particularly of oil from shale. Unhappily we see the Eisenhower 
administration proposing to spend 300 to 400 millions in the Near 
East, but refusing to spend even 5 or 10 million dollars in order 
to continue the oil shale experiment station at Rifle. This is 
outright folly. 
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I favor a foreign policy which seeks to improve the welfare of 
the poverty-ridden people of the under-developed countries; but I 
object to attempts to gain this end by use of the “trickle-down 
theory” of foreign aid, which mainly enriches a few local sheiks 
and a few large international oil companies while protecting those 
same companies from domestic competition from oil shale. Colo- 
rado is not the only loser from such a policy. The United States 
and the free world also are among those who suffer from it. 

As Governor of the state, I am necessarily concerned first of all 
with the problems and welfare of the people of this state, and Iam 
confident that the development of strategic mineral resources 
which I have outlined here would result in material benefits to 
the citizens of the state of Colorado. I urge and support whatever 
legislation and whatever executive policies are necessary to achieve 
this development. 

The people of Colorado must not and will not approach this 
new era of minerals development with a narrow or chauvinistic 
point of view. Rather, we must be fully aware of our responsibil- 
ities to the nation and to the rest of the free world. We believe 
that the rapid utilization of these resources in Colorado will con- 
tribute materially to the welfare of the nation, help to alleviate 
want, and contribute to the cause of peace throughout the world. 


CHILDREN PLAYING 
By RoBERYT L. TYLER 


Whirl round, whirl round, chase fun; 
Giddy grow and wildly lean. 
The world brims yellow sun, 
And dancing trees shout green. 


Reel to a rhythm now 

That curves the sun through day, 
That strips the trees to bough, 

And marches us away. 
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Three poems 


WILLIAM STAFFORD 


IT IS THE TIME YOU THINK 


Deaf to process, alive only to ends, 

such are the thinkers around me, the logical ones— 
the way in the yesterday forest, startled alert, a doe 
would look along a gun barrel at Daniel Boone, 
becoming the fringed shirt with instant recognition. 


Deaf too, I stand on the peninsula of fear 
remembering in their silent cars the newest hunters, 
not the ones who stood with shadow faces 

or stepped among the oaks and left the field, 

but sudden men in jets who hunt the world. 


And I think of the cold places in the river— 

springs so deep it is hard to think about, 

they come so wide and still into what we know. 

But, thinking, I would be sudden with all cold springs, 
before they blend, at once, wherever the issue. 


1 would sweep the watch face, narrowing angles, 
catching at things left here that are ours. 

There must be a trick, a little pause before 

real things happen—a little trap to manage events, 
some kind of edge against the expected act. 


I am too local a creature to take the truth 
unless and until by God it happens to me. 
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THE OLD SCOUT 


Holding heretical ideas about non-controversial subjects 
this unnoticeable genius disappeared 

off there in a bend of the West, in Oregon light 

where many a dim cabin brought the slur of old age to him. 


With his habit of wandering strengthened by hunger 
he could climb farther than we can see. 

He worked the steel trap; it often failed, 

but all that he caught he preserved in bear grease. 


Now that horns of our herd are so politically employed, 
harmlessly we too may be original. 

Think about him: his kind of politics, 

just glancing at the sky when he got up in the morning. 


DOUBT ON THE GREAT DIVIDE 


One of the lies the world is compelled to tell 

is that God grips boards by thought into Plato’s table. 
Better to stand in the dark of things and crash, 

hark yourself, blink in the day, eat bitter bush 

and look out over the world. A steadfast wire 
shaking off birds into the paralyzed air 

crosses the country; in the sound of noon you stand 
while tethers whisper out and come to their end. 


Mountains that thundered promises now say something small— 
wire in the wind, and snow beginning to fall. 
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The man who could ride lightning 


RUTH ANN MUSICK 


Anyone who has been in the Missouri Chariton Valley must have 
noticed a cluster of particularly up and down hills, like fingers 
pointed to the sky, with more or less bottomless drops in between. 
It may be that the shut-out feeling of the valley farmers, with only 
a circle of sky above them and not so much as a glimpse of ‘the 
surrounding world until they climb the ladders of hills, gives 
rise to the tales of unbelievable occurrences in this section, and it 
may be that these steeples of hills with their abundant growth of 
scrub oak and hickory offer a kind of haven of escape or natural 
gathering place for ghosts and witches and devils of all kinds. 

Be that as it may, they tell more strange tales of witchery and 
bedevilment in the Chariton Hills than in any other part of 
Missouri—maybe even than in the whole United States. The 
good folk either have such matchless memories or such an unend- 
ing stack of stories that, once they get started, there’s no stopping 
them. They are one and all under the firm conviction that the 
whole place was once under the complete sway of the devil, and 
may be again unless they all carry out the omens and beliefs that 
have been handed down for years. It seems the older folk still 
believe that a loud clap of thunder is a kind of handwriting-on- 
the-wall for somebody, and is generally followed by the devil’s 
blazing pitchfork, aimed at a hill victim, which it rarely misses. 

There must have been an unusual number of destructive storms 
or cyclones in this particular section at one time, from the lay of 
the land. There is one farm in particular, so unusually aslant, 
that it seems to have been lifted out of somewhere and set on 
end, like a mattress sunning against a fence. Another section 
stretches back to the top of a cliff, and is so pockmarked by pits 
and peaks and sink holes and bulges, with creeks and river beds 
cutting around between, that it looks like a huge, battered muffin 
pan. 

They say this farm was at one time the most valuable eighty 
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acres in the hills. Some even go so far as to say, with its look-out 
crest over the Chariton River, it was once a hideout for Jesse 
James’ bank-and-train loot, until he had time to give it to the 
poor, but nobody knows the truth about that, of course. They do 
know that the farm was once owned by a man who was killed by 
lightning, and they say this man became a kind of flying rocket 
that sailed back to earth with every storm or so after that, carrying 
on much the same as he did when he was alive, until he finally 
disappeared in a cloudburst of storm that riddled the whole farm 
and most of that section. 

I don’t know how much of this to believe myself. I never saw 
the woman, nor the lightning-man, nor the stream or waterfall or 
whirlpool—none of them. But the ones that told me—the 
Browns, the Teeters, and the Blanketships—would have taken 
their oaths to it, and according to them, some of their folks had 
been eye-witnesses. And I have seen a gorge of a gulley that they 
said was what was left of the mysterious stream that cut through 
the hills during a three-day field-slasher of a storm that flooded 
those parts after Selma’s husband was more or less swallowed by a 
thunderbolt. 

It seems when Seth Bundy got back from Iowa farm school, he’d 
been away from the hills just long enough to know it all about 
everything—or think he did. There wasn’t an omen or home- 
remedy, or token or saying—any belief the hillfolk had handed 
down for years and years—that Seth didn’t poke fun at. He 
seemed to think everything his folks and their folks had always 
believed was foolishness. Everybody knew, more or less, that he’d 
come to a bad end, sooner or later, and most everybody warned 
him. Old Man Minnowcreek warned him time and again, if 
he’d only paid any heed to it. He’d always liked Seth, it seems, 
and could hardly bear to think of his being burnt to a cinder, or 
maybe just suddenly popping out like a bubble. 

“You're stumbling for a fall, Seth,” he said. “It’s just as easy to 
be careful as careless, and you've got to be uncommonly careful 
of lightning. If you point your finger at it, it’ll draw you to it!”’ 

Seth threw back his head and laughed with his mouth half 
open, as if he were getting ready to drink any lightning that came 
near him. “That’s child’s talk and old woman’s talk,’ he said. 
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“And it’s all plain foolishness, anyhow.” 

‘Maybe it is, and maybe it ain’t.” Old Man Minnowcreek went 
on, “but a body can’t be too careful. Lightning is a kind of devil- 
god or something that aims at the hill folks every time it gets a 
good chance, and kills most of the ones it aims for.” 

Seth continued to make fun of the whole thing. “Well, I know 
as well as you do that anybody might get hit by lightning, of 
course, but there’s not one chance in a thousand that he will.” 

“Yes, but a body don’t want to take that one chance,” Old Man 
Minnowcreek said. “Anyway, I know what I’m a-talking about. 
I’ve seen too many killed. You've got to speak soft-like when 
lightning’s a-threatening. Hit won’t take no disrespect. The best 
thing to do is to git on a featherbed and stay there till it’s all over.” 

“Those that want to spend their lives talking in whispers and 
lying on featherbeds during storms may. I don’t. You're all so 
soaked up in superstition down here, you can’t think anymore. 
I'll show you!” 

“I don’t want to be showed. And don’t you get to tampering 
with lightning or anything else so plum foolish. You're not only 
playing with fire, Seth, you’re playing with the devil, and you’re 
defying the Almighty, when you play with lightning. Don’t run 
no such fool risk. J know.” 

“And I know. It’s all superstition, I tell you, and I’m going to 
fight such silly beliefs and bring truth to the hill folks if it kills 
me. I’m not afraid of superstition, and I'll point my finger at 
lightning every single storm—just to show there’s no sense to such 
silliness.” 

“Seth, don’t. You’re going against the elements! You're defying 
God and the devil too. And I reckon maybe the earth throwed 
in.” 

Just then, it seems there came a flash of lightning that ripped 
open the whole sky, and a roar of thunder that growled out a 
warning to Seth, but he pointed his finger at the lightning and 
yelled out, “I do defy the elements. I defy the lightning and the 
Almighty and the devil and the earth. I defy any or all of them to 
touch me. I dare the lightning to strike me dead, and I dare the 
Almighty to do it! I’m not afraid. I’m not afraid of hell, heaven, 
earth, or the elements, and I don’t want anything from any of 
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them. I defy them all to do their worst to me—just so they let my 
beautiful wife always stay beautiful, or maybe get more so as time 
goes on, and my farm be the best one anywhere around.” 

They say that a terrible storm came up, then and there, and 
that Seth ran to the door and kept yelling at the whole yellow- 
streaked sky, urging it, if it had any unusual powers, to go ahead 
and do its worst, though it didn’t—not then. 

Old Man Minnowcreek was horrified. He stood there with his 
mouth wide open, expecting Seth to be struck dead any minute. 
It seemed the old man couldn’t say a word after that, or didn’t. 
Just sort of shriveled up and went home, and died shortly after- 
ward—maybe of shock. 

From then on, most of the good folk figured that Seth’s days 
were numbered, and, sure enough, not long after that, when he 
was coming home one night, an uncommonly bad rainstorm 
whipped up all of a sudden and the devil aimed his boomerang 
of a flaming arrow at him, and hit his mark. 

Some say Seth was burnt to a crisp then and there, and some 
say he wasn’t—that there was not only enough of him left for a 
respectable burying, but that there was also only a little black 
spot on his chest to show that he’d been touched at all. Still 
others claim that, dead or otherwise, Seth continued to defy the 
lightning and climbed up inside the very lightning flash that had 
hit him, and the lightning all swelled up like a snake swallowing 
a chicken, while the lump went up and up—clear to the skies, 
with the lightning-streak hanging in the air like a rope of fire all 
that time. 

It seemed the lightning got to acting mighty queer after that. 
Raced around the sky like a dog after a rabbit, sometimes scrib- 
bling messages that nobody could read—unless Selma, maybe. 

Selma was Seth’s beautiful wife. Her folks had moved down 
from Iowa some six or eight years before, so the hill folks looked 
on her as an outsider, until she cured all the sick during an epi- 
demic, and they knew she was a saint, sent by the Lord. And she 
was unusually pretty. Nobody could deny that. Much as Seth 
made fun of superstitions, he worshiped his wife’s beauty as if 
it were God Almighty, so he carried out the one about washing 
a bride’s face in the morning dew, maybe as a kind of joke. He 
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couldn’t seem to bear to think of her ever getting old or losing 
her beauty. For some reason, after he passed on, the dew all dried 
up for miles around, as if it had been sucked into the new-made 
mountain stream. So it couldn’t have been morning dew that 
kept Selma beautiful after Seth’s death—but something did. Year 
after year passed, and she got prettier every day, and not a sign 
of a wrinkle or flabby muscle or gray hair, even. 

Though she’d never done it before, right after Seth’s lightning- 
cremation, Selma took to sleepwalking, and nothing ever could 
break her, or didn’t—that is, not really. And once she left, nobody 
ever could catch a glimpse of her or have any idea where she 
went, or anything about her, until she came back. Sometimes, 
she’d be gone all night, and the next day she’d be completely 
worn out, but she was always more beautiful than ever. Some 
thought she met with witches or devils or the dead or something, 
and her folks did everything they could to keep her under lock 
and key at night. - But it seems there was no power in the world 
to keep her in—no lock, no key, no rope, no chain, no bars— 
nothing. 

Selma had been an unusually pretty girl, even before the morn- 
ing dew-wash and the sleepwalking, of course. She was as slim and 
graceful as a river fern, with hair like young corn tassel—soft and 
wavy and about the same color. She had a strawberry and cream 
complexion, with eyes as brown and soft as new made sorghum. 

And she was as good as she was beautiful. She had always been 
a great hand to look after sick, but after Seth’s passing, it seemed 
she was nursing sick folks all the time—what time she wasn’t 
sleepwalking. Her mother and grandmother had both been 
grannywomen before her, so she came by it naturally. If a child 
were feverish or an old person rheumatic or ailing in any way, one 
touch of her hand, or a cup of pennyroyal tea, and the patient 
would be as good as new. Most folks thought she had a gift of 
divine healing—she was that good. 

The same night that Seth was taken, and about the same time it 
seems—maybe even the same flash of lightning—a glare of light 
tore open a new creek that gushed across the Bundy farm and up 
into the hills. This new-made stream was deeper and swifter than 
all the rest of the creeks put together, and never went dry—as long 
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as Selma lived. Some thought it had something to do with Selma’s 
looks, for when she walked in her sleep, she always seemed to start 
out following this creek. Others thought it was the work of the 
devil, and was torn into the Bundy farm and upwards as a punish- 
ment for Seth’s defiance—or maybe through his influence. 

Certainly the lightning in those parts seemed to have strange 
powers. And, as time went on, it got to acting queerer and 
queerer. It seemed as if it were half alive, and was always trying 
to write messages, sometimes taking a dive downward like a 
buzzard about to light. And, one day, it spewed and sputtered and 
growled and gnashed its teeth and disgorged a man. And the man 
was Seth. At least, that’s the tale they tell. 

There was no mistaking him. He had the same near-pumpkin- 
colored skin, only maybe a little sootier, and the same cinder-black 
eyes that glowed into coals. And he had the same mouth that 
twisted in know-it-all mockery and the same voice—only lowered 
to a kind of stove-shaking tone. 

It seems that Selma was sleepwalking or in a trance when Seth 
came back that first time, and always after that. They say that she 
would sway out to meet him, half-hypnotized, with arms out- 
stretched, eyes half closed, and lips that seemed to drink up the 
pouring rain—for not a drop ever touched her. There was some 
kind of deviltry about the whole thing, and nobody knew what. 

Seth was evidently well pleased with his first trip back to the 
hills, for he kept on coming with about every storm. They say 
with each trip his hair became longer and shaggier, his skin and 
general appearance sootier, his eyes more like half-dead coals, his 
mouth more twisted, and his voice like the continual clank of 
tongs. He never said a word, it seems, but there was a sadness 
about him that increased as time went on. 

In spite of all that Selma did for both young and old, the girls 
did not like her, and a person could hardly blame them. With 
Selma at least five times as pretty as any of the rest of them—they 
never had any beaus. All the young men followed Selma around 
on her nursing trips, or wherever she went, although she never 
encouraged any of them. The girls figured that inasmuch as she’d 
lived two or three lifetimes already, as some of them expressed it, 
her time was up, or should be. They thought if somehow Seth’s 
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lightning visits could be curtailed, maybe she would grow old 
like other people—so they set about to try to stop the rains. They 
talked to the men about the danger of too much moisture, and 
they talked to the women about the danger of too much Seth or 
the devil or both. 

The good folk decided to hold a council. Evidently there was 
nothing that could be done for Seth. It was clear he was lost and 
lost forevermore. Evidently he’d either sold himself to the devil, 
or maybe was the devil in Seth’s shape. And with Seth or the 
devil coming back with every storm, the saint-like Selma, with 
her devotion to Seth, was bound to be lost. Besides she seemed to 
be completely under Seth’s spell. She gave little thought to her- 
self or her soul. She visited the sick, the old and crippled, and 
said prayers for their health and salvation, but her own soul 
would undoubtedly be lost if they didn’t take a hand, so they did. 
‘The young girls weren’t interested in any of this, of course, but 
they were interested in a change of weather and a change in Selma 
—so that maybe they could get husbands. 

Finally, they called in an outsider who was a kind of combined 
preacher, weatherman, and some say a witch doctor too—and for 
days, or maybe even weeks, they gathered in groups and chanted 
and prayed for the rains to cease, so that Seth or the devil could 
come no more until he lost all power over Selma. 

At first nothing much seemed to happen. The rains kept on, 
although the lightning stopped racing around and seemed to be 
writing Biblical messages such as, ‘‘Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” But at last the prayer and chants were 
answered, evidently. Anyway, the rains stopped, and with them 
the lightning. For years—some say three, some say five, and some 
say ten or fifteen—there was next to no rain. 

Creeks dried and caked, ponds and sloughs stagnated, wells 
drained—all the water anywhere around dried up except the 
mysterious mountain stream that wound through the Bundy farm 
and the wells and springs it seemed to feed. It seemed to get 
deeper and swifter, and some say that on one of Selma’s sleep- 
walking trips or trances, with a strange glow in the sky setting the 
pace, it followed her around like a little dog, winding back and 
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forth like rows in a cornfield. Anyway, the farm had the best of 
irrigation even in the driest weather. 

There was no farm ever like the Bundy farm all during the 
long drought. It was a miracle of fertility and raised enough for 
all the surrounding neighbors, whose farms raised next to nothing, 
and it furnished all the water for them and their stock. 

All this time, Selma got prettier every day. She was now nearer 
forty than thirty and didn’t look a day over sixteen. A number of 
young men, one group after another, had thought they were in 
love with her, though she never gave any of them the least en- 
couragement. She was always kind and courteous, of course, but 
loyal to the memory of Seth. 

With stagnant water and caked mud for miles around in all the 
community but the Bundy farm, an epidemic broke out that 
would not be curbed. Selma did what she could, but folks sick- 
ened and died in spite of everything. Finally they called in an 
outsider—a young doctor with considerable reputation from a 
town fifteen miles away. For days and weeks the epidemic raged 
on, with Selma and the doctor being about the only ones free 
from it. In the midst of all the sickness a strange thing happened. 
Though not a drop of moisure fell, somehow lightning managed 
to set fire to all unsanitary trash and unburied dead stock, and 
dried up the stagnant sloughs. Or, something did. 

When the epidemic was finally under control, the doctor was 
in love with Selma, but she was still loyal to Seth, even if he had 
been dead for years. One of the good women decided she needed 
a talking to, for the sake of her own happiness and soul, and gave 
it to her. 

“It ain’t right,” she said, “to be married to a dead man, espe- 
cially if that man is hitched up with the devil. You know there’s 
something awful queer about Seth, and most of us figure he 
couldn't do like he’s done, if he wasn’t in league with the devil, 
or the devil himself. Folks just don’t die and start fluttering 
around the skies the way he done. It’s heathen-like and dam- 
nable.”’ 

“Yes, but Seth’s so strong willed, always was—he could do any- 
thing with half a chance. If anybody could outwit the devil, he 
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could. And anyway, I’m still his wife, no matter what happens. 
I've never felt Seth was really dead.” 

“Why he’s been dead these fifteen or twenty year! There's 
nothing in the Good Book that says a body is still tied to their 
helpmate—after him or her is laid to rest. You’d a-had plenty of 
chances if you’d only ever give anybody a mite of encouragement. 
Now that you're getting along in years, this might be your last 
chance. As pretty as you are, you ought to have a family—and you 
can’t put that off too long. A woman needs children to make her 
happy, and you've never had none.” 

“No, but I’ve cared for lots of other people’s children.” 

“It ain’t the same. You're entitled to children yourself, and 
you can’t have any, married to Seth. And what kind of children 
would they be, even if you could? You wouldn’t want a bunch of 
sky-rockets calling you ‘Mommy’ and setting the house on fire a 
dozen times a day, more than likely, every time they touched it. 
This doctor’s a likely looking man, even if he is an outsider, and a 
body can tell he thinks that much of you. He’d make you as good 
a man as ever was. And your younguns’d be as pretty as pinks— 
all of ’em. Don’t think about Seth no more. He ain’t thought 
about you all these years, more than likely. Leastways, he ain’t 
come back, though that’s a good thing too, him hitched up with 
the devil, like he is.” 

Well, the upshot of it all was, with everybody urging her on— 
that is, all but the young girls who would have liked to have had 
the doctor for themselves—and Seth not putting in an appearance 
all this time, Selma gave in and the wedding day was set, two or 
three months ahead, or about that. 

Whoever started the tales of Selma’s sleepwalking casualties, 
nobody knows, or whether there was a grain of truth in them. In 
any case, the tales grew to fantastic proportions as tales do, until 
some seemed to think her sleepwalking trips were nightly proces- 
sions, with hundreds of lovesick swains trailing in the rear, until 
one after another jumped off the cliff, or were struck dead or in- 
sane, or frightened into leaving that part of the country forever. 

These tales worried Selma considerably, because, as far as she 
knew, there could be some truth in them. The whole thing was 
a complete blank to her the next day. If there was even an iota of 
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truth in such tales, it could be that she had unwittingly lured 
some young men to their deaths in their unsuccessful attempts to 
follow her. At least some folks seemed to think so. She confided 
her worries to the doctor, and finally decided to take one chance 
at his hypnotizing her as a cure, although she and all hill folks 
were woefully afraid of such things, and it was a hard thing to do. 

It worked. For a month or two there was not a bit of sleep- 
walking. The time for the wedding drew near. The guests had 
been invited, the wedding dress made, the cakes baked and all— 
when a sudden change seemed to have happened over night. 
Selma looked in the mirror one morning and saw that her hair was 
streaked with gray, and her face lined and flabby. She had aged 
twenty years overnight. 

It would no doubt be quite a shock, when one has never looked 
a day over sixteen, to look nearer forty, all of a sudden. Some say 
Selma went into a crying spell and locked the door and wouldn’t 
see anybody. Others say she didn’t even bother to go off by herself 
—yjust got down on her knees, then and there, and prayed to the 
Almighty to send Seth to help her. It’s all hearsay, of course. No- 
body knows exactly what happened. 

And, unbeknown to Selma, the good folk had long ago changed 
their minds about the blessings of non-rain, and for months or 
maybe years had been praying for rain. With the epidemic, they 
had resumed their prayers tenfold, and with approaching spring 
crops, a hundredfold. But this time, the Almighty had not been so 
quick to answer, so far, and a person could hardly blame Him. It 
didn’t look as if they were right sure themselves what they wanted. 

But, for some reason or other, for the first time in years, 
whether from Selma’s entreaties or the good folks’ chants, or 
what—it began to storm and there was a regular flood. And they 
say the thunder rumbled, and the lightning raced, and before a 
great while, Seth came slithering down from the skies. If he had 
looked somewhat shaggy and sooty before, he now looked like a 
long-haired dog that had been sleeping in the fireplace or maybe 
even the coal bin. His eyes glowed and dimmed continually, like 
lights being turned on and off, and his mouth still smirked in a 
continual smile—but the sadness was now a kind of hopelessness. 

And they say his grin uncovered the longest, sharpest, whitest 
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teeth a person ever saw—like a hungry wolf's. Whether it was the 
devil or Seth, nobody ever knew or ever will. He certainly had a 
lot of the devil in him, and still he looked like Seth too. Maybe 
by this time, the two had grown to be more or less one and the 
same person. 

Anyway, from then on, the wedding was off. Selma broke the 
news to the doctor right away—that she could not marry him ever, 
and it was all a mistake—but he wouldn’t give up. When she 
told him she’d gone back to sleepwalking—that nothing could ever 
break her really, that it was part of her life with Seth—he de- 
termined to follow her. The good folk tried to warn him that he 
was probably throwing his life away—especially the young girls— 
that Seth or the devil would undoubtedly hurl him from the cliff 
on his way up, but he paid no attention to them. Of course, there 
was this in his favor. He had hypnotized Selma, and should always 
have control over her, thereafter. Maybe that control was enough 
to save his life. The more they thought about it, the more hill 
folks decided to follow him. Quite a few of the girls went. 

The night was about as dark and dismal as could be imagined. 
There was a steady drizzle, and not a sign of a star anywhere, or 
a moon. Most of the time the wind whined softly, like a lonesome 
dog, but every so often, it rose to a haunting howl. It was a night 
that everyone who was indoors should have thanked his lucky 
stars and had enough sense to stay there, and everyone outside 
should have hurried to shelter as soon as possible. 

It must have been a queer-looking procession up the cliffside 
that night—Selma fluttering ahead, something like a moth in a 
long nightdress, the doctor stalking some distance behind her, a 
kind of stubborn mule, and the others scurrying in the rear, like 
so many half drowned dogs. 

Nobody knows exactly what happened at the top of the cliff. 
Some say the whole place was a blaze of light, with all the scrub 
oaks and hickories glittering like Christmas trees, and mysterious 
voices talking from their leaves. Others say it was as quiet as a 
tomb, and the only light was the continual glow of the lightning 
and the blue haze from the waterfall and pool. 

And nobody knows what wakened Selma from the daze of 
sleepwalking. Some say a dead limb broke and splashed into the 
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pool and a small dog jumped in after it. Others say some of the 
girls screamed—maybe in fear for the dog. Some say Selma was 
swinging above the waterfall, in a grapevine swing when it hap- 
pened—and from there she fell into the swirling water. But they 
all agree on one thing. That, all of a sudden, about the time that 
Selma was startled to wakefulness, there was a roar of thunder in 
the pouring rain and it looked as if a monstrously big, red-hot 
poker hurtled down and hissed into the pool. Whatever else may 
have happened or didn’t, Selma was instantly killed. And the 
stove-poker, of course, was Seth. 

Immediately, the drizzling rain increased to a downpour and 
the wind rose to a screeching wail, as lightning peppered the 
whole Bundy farm, leaving great holes, like a giant post auger. 
And the mysterious mountain stream that had swept through 
the Bundy farm the night Seth was killed was washed out for- 
ever, with only a dry gulley of a ditch to mark the place where 
it had once been. 

The hill folk all thought that the pool was filled with a kind 
of fountain-of-youth water that washed away the years. That the 
dog had become a puppy and then a speck and was sucked to 
eternity, and that if Seth had not appeared as a thunderbolt and 
struck Selma instantly, she would have done the same. 

They said that Seth had not meant to kill her at all. That he’d 
only meant to save her from non-existence, including her soul, 
but he had to act quickly, and the thunderbolt struck her dead. 
And when he found he had killed her, the tears rolled from his 
eyes like water boiling over on a stove, and sizzled down his red- 
hot cheeks. 

At first Seth kept carrying Selma around as if she were a baby, 
until the women folk or somebody figured he might spoil her 
looks for the funeral, red-hot-iron as he was, so he put her down, 
and didn’t touch her again. And as he cooled, the red dulled and 
he became blacker and sootier than ever, and it seemed as if the 
life of him had died. And in the despair of hopelessness, his head 
dropped and his fist pounded the air in protest. And the ele- 
ments, as if in complete sympathy with him, brought about the 
worst of storms and pelted his farm in the same rhythm. 

They say that Seth never put in an appearance after that, and 
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the lightning more or less steered clear of the whole locality 
after Selma’s funeral. On that day, a glow of light lit up the 
whole sky and slowly circled the little church during the services 
and burial—and afterwards faded to nothing. 

Some say that through Seth’s early defiance of the lightaing— 
and the Almighty and about all the powers that be—he had 
doomed himself to sail with the lightning eternally, with no 
hope of rest ever. But by saving Selma’s soul, by acting in the 
nick of time when nobody else could, he had won his release. 


‘THE CROWS 


By NELSON BENTLEY 


With slow flaps out of a childhood night 
Crooked as road-repairing tar 
Two anthracite 
Crows light, a single avatar 
Daily on a madrona branch. My throat 


Recalls those rasping caws that thickly float 
A long-used oil over the leaves, 
The hoarse, harsh note 
Roughening who untimely grieves. 
Calm, glossy and inseparable they sit 


Gay, rocky shadows in the ruffling green. 
Besides Macbeth’s thick rooky thought 
And Poe’s obscene 
Rooms where writhed his absolute, 
Through Smart, Blake, Coleridge these two have flown. 


Their caws are an alarm. Black wings unfold 
Centers of dogwood and of rose. 
Sad days annulled 
Garland the ragged flight. The crows 
And songbirds sit small, clear and reconciled. 
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IF THE SEA IS SIRENED 


By RICHARD.FOSTER 


If the sea is sirened, every idiot brook 
of the provinces copies that conceit. 

In Indiana, sucking a sprig of wheat, 
a farmer hunches for a look 

into his muddy meadow runnel: pond 
scum clots (as breakers run 

hugely up white beaches under the sun 
of Nukuhiva somewhere beyond 


the Trades.) Similarly, off Green Bay, 
inland hands curiously cup 

to shapes of simple things the waves wash up 
gratuitously, including gray 

clams choked with sand (while silent dark 
agonies grow big with pearl 

fathoms below Atlantis and the swirl 
of centuries of embattled shark.) 


Having myself, bent and thick with sleep 
at the morning basin, felt the vast 
seismic undertow (Leviathan’s last 
sounding at the line for deep 
coral caves where he lies down among 
other sea-kings) , I would know 
ocean, trancest by the poorest puddle, though 
Ulysses’ sirens had not sung. 
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Plain Anne Ellis” — Master of Letters 


ANNE ELLIS 


[Mrs. C. E. Scoggins of Boulder gave this personal essay to The Colo- 
rado Quarterly shortly after the death of her husband, the well-known 
writer. He had known Mrs. Ellis only during her last visit to Boulder 
in 1938 and did not see this manuscript until after her death. He then 
wrote the following introduction: ‘“Here’s an authentic bit in what 
is called, not always proudly, the American tradition. Rags to riches? 
Well, Anne Ellis died without the money to get back home; but it 
was gladly offered her. She lived in hardship always, yet she found 
life good; she had no education, yet her feeling was so vivid that it 
found expression, and gained recognition for her too. This is what 
she wrote in the last weeks of a career that seemed to her incredibly 
successful.’’] 


“OQ God—dear God—let it be tonight. Let it be tonight.” 

That’s me, some months ago, praying for death. At that time 
I was ready and willing to throw up the sponge—to stop struggling 
—to call it a day. In fact, I begged doctors and nurses for what, 
in my case, might rightfully be called “mercy death.” 

Here’s why. I was broke—in both health and pocket book; too 
sick to work, not sick enough to die; too old to get a husband, not 
old enough to get an old age pension—and homeless to boot. 

That's not the worst. I was hopeless, which for me is the limit. 
I had failed to make good in the writing game—financially, I 
mean. My manuscripts were mostly of the homing variety. Ed- 
itors seemingly weren’t interested in my subject—that of getting 
old times and old timers on paper before I, myself, go over the 
range. 

Today, eight months later—glory be to God and all good people 
who had a hand in the doing—the University of Colorado has just 
conferred upon me the honorary degree of Master of Letters. 

More than that (yes, health goes ahead of honor, of wealth, of 
everything) my health is so improved I was able to come from 
California to my old home state, Colorado, where I’m enjoying 
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honors and pleasures undreamed of—and always I’ve been a high, 
wide, and handsome dreamer. 

This, of course, all goes to show that the great game of life is not 
played out until the last card is on the table. Even then, Fate— 
the dealer-outer—may have something by way of a joker up her 
sleeve. 

“As you stood there receiving your degree,” asked a news re- 
porter, “what were your feelings?” 

“Something indescribable,” I answered. “Something one can 
no more put into words than one can put into words the first 
sweet, bewildered kiss of love. Or the feeling of a mother—weak 
and tired, but completely content upon hearing that first all’s 
well cry from her new born child.” 

“My one thought,” I told the reporter, “was to keep from 
fainting,” I lied. Uppermost in my mind, of course, was the fear 
of fainting. Once at a dinner party in the Los Angeles Biltmore 
I had keeled over and then come to on the floor, my Empress 
Eugenie hat under a neighboring table, my rings, purse, and other 
paraphernalia scattered thither and yon. After being reassembled, 
I felt fine. The party continued. 

However, I didn’t care to repeat that performance in Macky 
Auditorium. The floor looked hard. Besides, my Mortar Board 
cap, skewered on with hat-pins, might prove fatal in falling. 
Above and beyond this fear, my mind was filled with sights and 
sounds and feelings that could not be put into words—not then 
anyway. 

The hospitality of President and Mrs. Norlin, the graciousness 
of life in Boulder, the beauty of the campus, the stateliness of the 
buildings, the great body of faculty members all decked out in 
caps and gowns and vari-colored hoods, and, most of all, the long 
line of honor students in caps and gowns and impressive as 
marching youth is always impressive—brought a tightness to my 
throat, tears to my eyes. 

As I stood there facing that large audience, I felt exalted as 
though standing beside God, God in the shape of George Norlin, 
President of the University of Colorado for twenty years. I felt 
exalted, and exultant too. The setting sun shining in through the 
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western windows of Macky enveloped us—everybody and every- 
thing—in a golden glow. 

Never was music so delightful, speeches so satisfying, people so 
appreciative and enthusiastic—or so thought the ordinary woman 
receiving the degree. 

When they had finished with me properly hooded and parch- 
ment tied in silver and gold in hand, President Norlin suggested 
we have our pictures taken, but doubted if I had strength to climb 
more steps. 

“Sure I have strength,” I told him. ‘““Why to miss that would be 
like being brought to the foot of the golden stairs, and then not 
going up.” 

“If you feel too tired,” said Mrs. Norlin, “it’s not necessary that 
you go on to the banquet.” 

“I’m going,” I said. “Why, I'd no more think of missing that 
banquet than I'd think of missing my own wedding.” I went— 
Good Lord, the joy of it all! 

“Always,” I said in response to my introduction, “I’ve had my 
doubts about being a writer; but now since you have trademarked 
me with the degree Master of Letters, it’s up to me to.make good. 
I just can’t let the University of Colorado down.” 


Now if that news bird—sounds better than news hawk, don’t you 
think?—had asked about feelings pertaining to any other period 
of my life, I could have delivered myself of thoughts, impressions, 
and feelings to a fare-you-well. 

For instance, there’s my first conscious memory; this was in 
1877. I was two years old. My young parents had lately pioneered 
in an ox-drawn covered wagon across the plains from Missouri to 
Colorado. We possessed no luxuries, few necessities; yet all along 
the way my mother watched over and treasured a pan of moss 
roses. This day I remembered we had come to anchor in Querida, 
a small mining camp, and I, peeking around the corner of our 
small cabin, was startled to see Mama, usually so cheerful, bend- 
ing over this pan, her long, slender fingers fluttering among the 
moss roses, now frozen and black, and she silently weeping. 

In 1885 I saw my first tame flower. We were living in Bonanza, 
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a small mining camp set high in the Colorado mountains. The 
post office, in an old saloon building, had. large windows. Our 
post-mistress, a well-bred woman who before coming to Bonanza 
had seen better days, placed in these windows dirt-filled boxes 
planted with sweetpeas and mignonette. 

Each day when I went after the mail I stood before these boxes 
—first on one mosquito-bitten bare foot, and then on the other— 
expectantly waiting. Finally, after weeks it seemed, a leaf showed 
through the dirt. Now each day was an adventure—especially so 
when tiny tendrils began to climb the twine string stretching from 
boxes to window frame. One day, a grand day, I stood enthralled. 
There on that twine string, it seemed a butterfly had lit! A but- 
terfly, pink and sweet-smelling. 

I didn’t think of it then, but since I have often wondered what 
were the emotions and what the memories of prospectors, miners, 
gamblers, and fancy women, when they too saw those sweetpeas 
and smelled the long-forgotten fragrance of mignonette. 

1890. Our family, known as the “Leavitt tribe,” lived in Ex- 
chequer, a stone’s throw from the Bonanza mine we are reading 
so much about lately: how beavers have taken up their abode in- 
side the mine and are gnawing away timbers, building dams, and 
likely to wreck the works. 

Well, in our day there were no beavers. Had there been, we 
would have eaten them and dressed in their skins—we were that 
hard up. Still, we acquired what we called “The Big Pitcher,” 
our first and only venture into the realm of art, that is, man-made 
art. Always, of course, we were surrounded and engulfed in 
sublime, satisfying art—that of old Mother Nature. 

At that time Creede, a neighboring camp, was booming. In 
other words, “It was day all day in the daytime, and there was no 
night in Creede.” Si Dore, a man from our town, struck it rich 
in Creede, in, I think, the Amethyst Mine. He sold while selling 
was good; then returned to Bonanza where he spread it on, regard- 
less. Mama had always been good to him as she was good to every- 
body—helping in their troubled times, doctoring and nursing and 
cheering always. And Si Dore, before he went broke, gave Mama 
twenty-five dollars. Now—what to do with that twenty-five dol- 
lars? Of course, it would have bought a winter’s grub, but after 
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the grub was eaten, we would have nothing to show for it. Or it 
might have gone for clothes; among us, according to an old-timer, 
“There wasn’t enough clothes to dust a fiddle!” 

Also, mind you, we had no curtains, carpets, very few dishes, 
little bedding, and nothing that you could call furniture. Our 
cook-stove was a temperamental, sway-backed, ash-leaking, non- 
drawing, non-baking, cussed sort of affair. Even our washtub and 
boiler, the things most needed because Mama took in washing, 
were patched and mended, the boiler with broom-straws, tiny 
rags, smears of soap, or, pieces of bread—or if it were a better job, 
with solder obtained from melting old tin cans. 

Well, sir, that twenty-five dollars didn’t go for any of these 
things! After much pow-wowing, Mama, my step-father, Henry, 
and we kids decided to get something lasting, something we could 
look and live up to, something we could all enjoy. A picture, 
seemingly, would fill the bill. 

Since Mama could neither read nor write but had an inborn 
sense of beauty and the general fitness of things, I am sure she 
had no hand in the final selection which was, we bragged, “painted 
on real canvas, and in a real gold frame,’’ and was, please, your 
Majesty, “The Battle of Waterloo,” big as life and twice as bloody! 

1892 or 93—I don’t remember which, only that it was Christ- 
mas Day with the snow deep and drifted—the day Rachel, our 
mother, left us. She who had worked so much, always cheerfully, 
done so much, always cheerfully, borne so much, always cheer- 
fully, and loved so much. At last—she rested. She, if she knew, 
would regret having died on a holiday; and if she could, would 
try to weigh less heavily—she and her soon-to-be-born baby—in 
the hands of the sturdy miners carrying her casket. Pray heaven 
she didn’t know, or the sight of her seven children who needed 
and were to need her so sorely, following through drifted snow, 
down the road, around the turn, up on the mesa which she so 
loved, would have been too much for our mother—strong-hearted 
though she was. 

1894—October 4th. Now any woman should be able to describe 
wedding-day feelings. Not me. I only remember that a group of 
people, three men and another woman besides myself, were in an 
ore wagon on the road from Chance, where we lived, to Gunnison 
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to take in a Wizard oil-show. Among this group was George 
Fleming, a large, handsome, silent sort of man, fourteen years 
older than I and part owner of the Only Chance Mine. 

Someone among us—not me—thought it would be interesting 
to stage a wedding, the first wedding in the new gold camp, Only 
Chance. It seemed logical. I had come to this new strike with 
my six younger brothers and sisters and three cows, hoping to 
make our living selling milk to the miners. We hadn’t—and just 
then I didn’t quite know which way to turn. Besides, Captain 
Jack, Queen of the Rockies, as she was called, had advised me to 
do this very thing. She had the uncanny gift, so she said, and had 
often proved, of seeing gold in hidden places. According to her 
there was much gold in the Only Chance. 

So, before the show, we went to a Justice of the Peace and were 
married—me giving less thought to the marriage than I had given 
to making the dress I was married in, many-times washed, badly- 
shrunken white outing-flannel with oriental lace ruffles at throat 
and sleeves. 

1895, July 4th. I made two blueberry cakes to take to a picnic. 
The cakes attended. I didn’t. Instead I remained home and gave 
birth to a baby girl named. Neita. We, of course, had no doctor. 
My land, no! He would have charged thirty-five dollars for driv- 
ing his horses and buggy the twelve miles between Gunnison and 
Chance; too much, we thought. Besides, we hadn’t the thirty-five. 

The woman with me, seemingly not peeved because I prevented 
her taking in the picnic, went through some heathenish procedure 
after the baby came, with a stove shovel full of hot coals held close 
to my quivering body until our cabin reeked with the stench of 
burning human tissue. 

Two years later we had another baby named Joy—certainly 
without a doctor. (If Captain Jack saw gold in the Only Chance 
mine, it is still there.) A month later we packed our entire be- 
longings into a box and trunk and pulled out for Denver, where 
George hoped to find work. He didn’t—and went on to Victor, 
leaving me in a cheap rooming house on Curtis street. Not cheap 
enough, however. Came a day when I was without food, fuel, or 
money, and no way I, a mountain girl, knew of getting any. Yes, 
there was! I had a watch my father, in one of his flush times, had 
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given me. So, locking the children in our cold, stuffy room and 
clutching the watch tightly in my hand, I ran down the stairs and 
out into the street, looking for a place with three balls above the 
door; I’d read of such places. I attracted attention first because I 
was running, next by what has erroneously been called my “wealth 
of golden hair.” 

Finally I found a dump with the three balled symbol above the 
door. I went in, handed over the watch, and in return was handed 
six dollars. Now I fairly flew, fearing the house and my babies in 
it might have burned in my absence. Stopping at the corner I 
hired an expressman. In no time at all, we loaded my box and 
trunk into his wagon. I remember how he showed me a way of 
balancing the trunk while he skillfully boosted it into the wagon 
bed. Then with my two children I climbed upon the seat beside 
him, and we clattered off to the depot where I took a train for 
Cripple Creek. 

Five months later, George lost his life in a mine accident. To- 
day, looking back over the years, one can’t help wondering about 
the feelings of that tall, slender girl as she stood there wearing a 
long, black, borrowed veil, and holding to her heart a large bunch 
of carnations the miners had sent. We only know that she was 
much worried, wondering how in the world to make a living for 
her fatherless children, and that she was determined to hold onto 
those carnations. Except for a fifteen cent bunch of geraniums 
the boy she loved had once given her, this was her first boughten 
bouquet. 

Then too, she knew that giving way to grief is an indulgence the 
very poor, such as she, could not afford. The job must go on— 
that is, if they eat, it must. Anyway, there’s nothing like work with 
the hands to heal sorrowing souls. 

There certainly was no lack of work for my hands, my feet, my 
back, and my poor bewildered brain, trying to make ends meet 
by keeping a boarding house at the Vindicator Mine. I remember 
the day in 1898 when every whistle on every mine in the Cripple 
Creek district was blowing full blast, and flatcars decorated in 
quaking aspens, and filled with cheering, laughing soldiers, all 
singing “There'll Be a Hot Time in the Old Town Tonight,” and 
on the way to war, passed just below my window. I could not 
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spare even a moment from my pans and kettles to listen or to look. 

Four years later I was back in Bonanza, had remarried, and, a 
year later—just as the aspens were putting out their first tender 
leaves—my son, Earl, was born, of course without a doctor. A 
momentous year for me. In the fall I got a black silk dress. This 
is how come. It was near election. My husband, honest, sober- 
minded and strong-bodied, took no part in any political rumpus; 
therefore, his opinion carried weight. A wily county candidate, 
knowing this and thinking to hornswoggle votes, left forty dollars 
in my husband’s hands to be used in treating miners on the Juretta 
Mine where they all worked. 

Well, I, curious and not so honest, found this money. “Forty 
dollars in cold cash going for bad booze is too much of both,” I 
told my husband. He, as usual, said nothing. “Bet you,” I chal- 
lenged, “I can land more votes with ten dollars than you can with 
thirty.” 

Reluctantly he handed over a ten dollar bill. Did I deliver the 
goods? I don’t know. I did a lot of talking, and the man was 
elected. This I do know: not one cent of that ten dollars went for 
votes. Instead I bought something I’d always longed for—a black 
silk dress. 

Somehow, that dress never pleasured me. Like another woman 
who all her life wanted a black silk. Finally she married a saloon 
keeper and got the dress. But, unfortunately, whenever she 
moved, it rustled and whispered, “Whiskey! Whiskey!” Well, 
mine didn’t rustle or whisper—too poor a grade of goods for that 
—but whenever I moved it growled, ‘‘Graft! Graft!” 

1906 found our family in Goldfield, Nevada, then booming. 
I had grown tired of Bonanza. I wanted to do things, see things, 
have things. Most of all I wanted to have things—clothes, books, 
pictures, a garden, dishes, furniture, silver. In fact, I wanted 
things. Lord! If I could have seen what lay before us! 

Christmas, 1907, saw me and a well-bred Englishwoman work- 
ing in the kitchen of a newly-rich family whose money, people 
said, had been made up-grading ore. All morning I worked in 
and trailed around a well-starched, many-gored, white pique skirt. 
This was topped by a white shirt-waist—the Gibson variety—with 
long sleeves and a high, stiff, stock collar. That garb was covered 
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by a long white apron, which, before serving, was replaced with 
a dinky, lace-trimmed one (well, hadn’t I seen pictures of maids?) 
and my long sleeves were rolled down and my high pompadour 
patted into place. 

We, my employer and I, decided to bring the plum pudding on 
blazing. How to do this, neither of us knew, but we both pre- 
tended we did. You see, in those days there were no Emily Price 
Posts pointing the way to serving and other arts and graces. Well, 
had you been a guest, this is what you would have seen: a some- 
what flustered woman sweeping in bearing aloft (she had seen 
pictures of English butlers) a pudding enveloped in flames (she 
hadn’t spared the brandy). You would have noticed that she was 
wild-eyed, and that the nearer she came, the faster she walked, 
and that when she had deposited that inferno, she almost ran from 
the room. She craved solitude. She wanted to get hold of her 
nerves. Also, to repair damages, consisting of several blistered 
fingers, a burned shirt-waist, a scorched face, and both eyebrows 
and the stylish pompadour singed and smelling to high heaven! 

Three years later we left Goldfield, and leaving, left behind one 
of our children—Joy, the happy one. Then it was, unbeknownst 
to my family, I stole a white stone step from a schoolhouse under 
construction, and taking it home by night, I secretly and rudely 
carved upon it the one word “Joy.” When it was finished, I, still 
secretly, engaged an expressman to take the stone and me out to 
the cemetery. With him helping, we dug a hole, placed the stone 
upright, and piled rocks around it. We left Goldfield shortly after. 
Never again have I seen the place. 

Now, here’s something to show how really lovely life is. In 
March, this year, a friend of mine, passing through what is left of 
Goldfield, asked someone in the Goldfield Hotel about Joy’s rest- 
ing place. She was told that after all these years—thirty of them— 
it would be impossible to find. Anyway, she went out and, she 
says ‘‘walked straight through the gate and directly to the mound 
of rocks.”” The white stone is still standing. Everything is beauti- 
fully kept, and someone had lately left fresh flowers there. 

Thank you, oh thank you—whoever you are—and God bless 
you! 

1910 we returned to Saguache, Colorado, my husband’s old 
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home, where, shortly after, he died. Again I made our living by 
sewing and cooking, the only thing an untrained, uneducated 
woman knows to do. That and washing. But I was not strong 
enough to wash. 

Finally I built our small home. Now if I wished to go deeply 
into the matter of feelings—which I don’t—I could tell you of 
that surge of emotion, that uplift of spirit, that exultant, prideful 
feeling when I went outside and saw the first spiral of smoke from 
our own fireplace chimney. 

1918. And me cooking on a big ranch for a hay crew. One day 
in the midst of the noon meal, with Mexicans clamoring for more 
food, the phone rang. A banker on the other end informed me 
that I had just been nominated for County Treasurer of Saguache 
County. 

Well, to make a long and interesting, and somewhat painful, 
political story short, I was elected. I, a woman who, except for the 
knowledge I had gained in the University of Life, knew little 
about much—a woman who didn’t even know the multiplication 
table or how to make out a check properly; a woman to whom 
seventy-five dollars a month was big money, now handling mil- 
lions. My word! 

Anyway, thanks to whatever it is that looks after fools who rush 
in, the job went on. In two years I was elected for a second term, 
and two years later for a third term. After my first election I 
thought: Now that I’ve reached the height of my career, I must 
have my picture taken. Kinda leave something for posterity. 
Saguache had no photographer; so one morning early my sister 
Jose’s family in Bonanza drove forty miles to Saguache—Ben los- 
ing two shifts to do it—picked me up and drove sixty miles farther 
to Salida. 

Before leaving home, I dressed in my best, which had been 
concocted from a piece of old black silk grenadine and jet beads I 
had picked up cheap from a Jew who traded hides for bankrupt 
stock. I also wore a pearl pin that cost seventeen dollars and felt 
real ladyish and quite extravagant in having it. (That pin, a daily 
paper, the Literary Digest, and four books were my only indul- 
gences after attaining $150.00 per month.) 

Upon arriving in Salida rather windblown after riding in an 
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open Ford, I had only to smooth my hair a bit, blacken my eye- 
brows with a burned match, and I was ready for the fray. (Time 
out to say I’ve never in my life been in a beauty shop, a large de- 
partment store, had a manicure or a real boughten outfit, drunk a 
cocktail, or smoked a cigarette. Dear, dear! So many things to 
do, so many things to see—‘“The life so short; the art so long to 
learn.”’) 

Looking at the finished photograph (the pearl pin doesn’t show 
as much as it might) an innocent bystander might think the sub- 
ject was deeply pondering the ways of life. She wasn’t. Here’s 
what caused that pensive attitude: The photographer sent out to 
a nearby florist for a gorgeous chrysanthemum, which he placed 
in her unresisting hand. And she’s wondering how much it cost. 
Will it be added to her bill? Does he intend her to keep it? Any- 
way, she’s going to! 

1925 my health broke. The props were knocked out from under 
me. I ended up in an Albuquerque sanatorium. Then it was a 
friend delivered herself of those often-heard, seldom heeded 
words, “If you could write as you talk, it might be worth while.” 

Well, sirs and ladies, after five years struggling—Lord! what 
struggling, what raising up and dashing down of hopes—in 1929 
(I’ve always felt a little guilty, hoping I was no depression starter), 
The Life of an Ordinary Woman made its appearance, to be fol- 
lowed two years later by Plain Anne Ellis, and two years later by 
Sunshine Preferred. 

Before I went into the writing game, I thought one had only to 
have a book published and at once he was on Easy Street sitting 
pretty. Humph! A great big humph! The usual royalties paid a 
writer are 10 percent of the sale price. That is, when a book sells 
for three dollars, as does Plain Anne Ellis, the author gets thirty 
cents. Try that on your adding machine. See how many books 
must be sold monthly to bring in twenty dollars. I challenge any- 
one—even writers well used to economy—to get along on less. 
Then too, most people, just as I do, borrow their books from 
libraries. When it comes to stretching money, I take a backseat 
for nobody. 

Came the time I prayed for death. One afternoon I was alone, 
and, I think, about to make the grade, when a friend came, found 
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me, and pronto I was rushed to the county hospital. Inside the 
car we were silent. This was the end. Worn tires slithering over 
wet pavements seemingly whispered, “Defeat, defeat.’’ Eucalyptus 
trees along the way, fog-wet, dripped tearfully. We swung through 
a gate—up a hill. “My God,” I thought, “over the hill to the 
poorhouse.” My mind went back over Time’s Trail fifty years 
when, one Friday afternoon at school, I declaimed: 


Over the hill to the poorhouse 
I’m wending my weary way; 
I, a woman of sixty, 
And only a trifle grey. 

The Santa Barbara County Hospital proved to be one of the 
best and most beautiful I’ve been in. I should know. I’ve done 
time in plenty... . 

One day, months later—a hellish time in between, only made 
bearable by friends, especially dear ‘“‘Rachel’’—I was sitting in bed 
happily writing, happily because I now was, for me, a compara- 
tively well woman and anxious to finish what I thought to be my 
last book, A White Bread Time. The phone rang. I got up to 
answer it, dratting people who advertise over the telephone, and 
was frightened to hear, “Western Union calling.” 

Weakly I dropped on a nearby stool. Telegrams in our family 
mean death or disaster. “April twelfth,” the voice continued, 
‘Boulder, Colorado (heavens! I didn’t know anyone in Boulder!) , 
Anne Ellis, 1582 Franceschi Road (that was me all right) , Could 
you be present at our Honors Convocation next Monday, four 
o'clock, to receive from the University the honorary degree, Mas- 
ter of Letters? Please wire, our expense. George Norlin, Presi- 
dent, University of Colorado.” 

“Read it again,” I asked all trembly, “slowly while I write it 
down.” 

Graciously he did while I scribbled the words on an old en- 
velope. ‘‘Please’’-—yes, by now I was getting hold of myself 
enough to be polite—‘‘repeat that word ‘convocation’? He did, 
while I wondered what it meant and how spelled. When he fin- 
ished, I sat there, too weak for a moment to move. There must be 
some mistake. Things like this didn’t happen to me. But it was 
true. It had happened. 
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The woman who arose from that stool, kinda weak, trembly, 
and somewhat bewildered, was a changed woman, never to be the 
same again. Shoulders drooping from living fourteen years in 
what R. L. Stevenson called ““The Land of Counterpane,’ some- 
how straightened. And right then something of inner light, of 
satisfaction, of fulfillment, of inspiration, and most of all, of 
thankfulness, entered into her being, there to remain until her 
dying day. 

She danced. She flung her arms into the air. She ran into her 
bedroom where on the wall was a photograph of Lowell ‘Thomas 
autographed: “With a low and sweeping bow to my former 
neighbor, Anne Ellis.” (Lowell Thomas as a boy lived in the 
Cripple Creek district when I did.) The eyes in this Lowell 
Thomas picture have a Mona Lisa look in them; also, they are 
whimsical, understanding eyes that daily encouraged this woman. 

This great day she ran up to this picture and, throwing one arm 
high into the air, she saluted, and said: ‘“Well, old Boy, it looks 
like we’ve cut the mustard.” 

All this before I thought, Can I go—or can’t I? I couldn't. I 
had neither the money, health, nor clothes to do it. Anyway, was 
it necessary that I go? Couldn't they send it by mail—or some- 
thing? And believe it or not, I foolishly wired President Norlin 
asking, “Is it necessary that I be present?’ In the meantime I 
looked up that word ‘“‘convocation,” to find it meant a gathering, 
so I concluded this affair in Boulder must be some doings. The 
more I thought of it, the more I wanted to go. We, my sister Jose 
and I, talked it over. Maybe I could stand the trip. My clothes, 
so old even the birds knew them, might pass muster. Still, there 
was the money.... 

I hadn't thus far told any of my friends. I was afraid to—afraid 
that after all there might be some mistake. But now I called 
Alice Schott, a former Denver girl, and wife of Max Schott, who 
has made millions in the famous Molybdenum Mine at Climax, 
Colorado. The Schotts live in both New York and Santa Barbara 
and commute by airplane. Fortunately for me Mrs. Schott was in 
Santa Barbara. I told her the grand news, of course never men- 
tioning money. 

In no time at all, she arrived on Peaceful Hill. We both talked 
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at once. She was delighted. ‘““Why,” she exclaimed, “I would 
rather have that than a million dollars!’’ (She should know!) 
“It’s too bad,” she said “that you are unable to stand the trip.” 
(She must have seen something in my face.) “But if you want to 
risk it,” she continued, “I will see that you go.” So without my 
hinting more than that, one Colorado woman with money ob- 
tained from Colorado mountains made it possible for another 
Colorado woman who had written about these mountains to re- 
ceive a Colorado honor. 

So I started. Every rhythmic wheel-click seemed to say, “Oh, 
God—you’ve been—so good—to me. Master of Letters—Master 
of Letters.’”” I wanted to tell everybody on the train. To one man I 
did open up and tell all. He seemed not surprised and not at all 
interested. The poor fish! 

As we traveled over California, over Nevada, over Utah, over 
Colorado, my heart sang. I was struck with the beauty, the vast- 
ness, the richness of this, our country. I wondered why in the 
name of God we don’t appreciate it and enjoy it more—why we 
don’t try harder to live up to this great land of ours. 

Arriving in Boulder I was brought directly to the residence of 
President and Mrs. Norlin, where I still am. And this minute 
opposite me on the dresser is the parchment (wonder if it’s really 
sheepskin?) that bears my name and that of George Norlin. Of 
course, there is more there, but it is beyond me. President Norlin, 
after I asked him, translated it for me. Among the words he used 
were “man” and “‘ample.’” Now I’m not a man, and I’m certainly 
not ample; so, after all, maybe it is a case of mistaken identity. 

In the closet hangs my hood, all white velvet, black silk, and sil- 
ver and gold satin. At first I didn’t know I was to keep this hood, 
and had it neatly folded to be returned with the cap and gown. 
Now I shall treasure it always, as will my children and grand- 
children—that is, if sister Jose doesn’t unbeknownst to us, work 
it over as she once did the white leather Masonic apron. Always 
in our home when we were looking for something else, this apron 
turned up. One day Jose, wishing to try out her new pyrography 
outfit, stole out the apron and burned designs all over it. They 
weren't Masonic designs, either. 

However, at present, that hood and diploma are safe and sound. 
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I need them. They are tangible proof that I’m not dreaming— 
that this great honor is mine. 

I’m being wined and dined and partied and praised. (Writing 
a friend I said, “Hope to goodness I get away before they really 
find me out!’’ She answered, “If they do find you out, just go into 
the kitchen and bake a cake.”’) 

Now you might think all this will go to my head. It won't. But, 
Lord! How it does go to my heart. 


A FRIEND’S HOME REMEMBERED 
By JON SWAN 


‘The room was long and led to a tall door 

That opened on the lawn, and the many windows 
Showed the April trees close by, their odor 

And the mowed green grass part of the repose 

Of that long room, and the door was open 

To allow at evening the receding sun. 


There, lovely things were not unusual. 

I have heard, and hear, the daughter of that house 
Play, when our talk grew weary or grew small, 
Play the large piano until that room was 

Wider by an age, with beauty of the past, 

With music that we lived in, that we lately lost. 


I believe her kindness and glad courtesy 

Reflected images, that pictures on the wall 

Seen from childhood to slow maturity, 

That that madonna pictured in the stall, 

Those angels praising in the altered air, 

Governed her thought, building their kingdom there; 


That though no steepled glory rings 

Into our day, nor any certain star leads 

Into a barn of light, still, such beauty brings, 
From time to time, God’s gladness, then recedes, 
Until those wings are heard, those images remind, 
The room returns, and there is music in the mind. 
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WESTERN CULTURE TOWNS 


By Davip Ray 


Central City, Colorado, and the slow crescendo of Madame 
Butterfly, 

Out of place in these red stone mountains, this inanimate 
wilderness 

Suddenly stocked with transients seeking culture; 

The event, like a quest for Eldorado, 

Is so melodramatic, even under a waning moon, 

As to question the very source of passion; Persons: 

Bound in chains of friendship become unbearable 

In the presence of symphonic noise; Decorum restrains 

A passion pruned to burst in easy flames; 

Opera in English joins money and culture 

Tonight in this tourist town. 

‘Tinted myths frame colors stronger than feeling; 

Before the show we had driven 

Past the old cemetery on the hill; 

For this, like a drink from the famously quaint bar 

With a roller piano, was customary. Now muted we waited; 

Serpentine roads like twisted ribbons 

Had led us into that dark wood. 

Kultur waited at a secret place. 

A fat Mimi coughed her sputum over rotten boards. 

Creaking and dusty these seats had been a 

Starlet’s bed the week before. Soon, the spasm over, 

We sought another private lust sixty miles away, 

Wound back around the canyon whorls. 

We were back to the city’s pain. 

Nature and man’s absurd search were never more confused 

Than in this mocking wilderness, all charted out for tourist joy. 
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The first time I drove to Buckskin Joe, I missed the cemetery. 
There stood H.A.W.Tabor’s old store and across the gulch was 
the sagging two-story log dancehall. The dumps and debris of 
mining operations scarred the timbered hillsides but little else 
remained to mark the site of one of Colorado’s earliest gold camps. 
Still, I had been told to visit the cemetery. 

Where was it? Not until I started back down Buckskin Gulch 
did I spy it on top of a hill. A steep scramble over rocks and 
through tangled brush brought me to a barbed wire fence. I 
parted the wires and ducked through. All around me, half hidden 
by matted grass and young aspen saplings, lay the graves. Many 
had wooden or iron fences surrounding them—the boards warped 
and shrunken, the metal posts rusted and broken. These fences I 
knew served two purposes. They set off the individual plots and, 
like the Wolf Stones of eastern burying grounds, they protected 
the grave from desecration by animals. The grave markers ranged 
from weathered boards to marble stones. A surprising number of 
the latter bore twentieth century dates—proof that to the men 
and women who had given life to the camp of Buckskin Joe, the 
peaceful hillside overlooking the town represented home. 

Each mining camp has its cemetery, some wind-raked and sun- 
dried on rocky flats but others, like this one, protected by a grove 
of trees and stabbed by flickering shafts of sunlight. In exploring 
the many ghost camps of Colorado and their neglected but popu- 
lous cemeteries, I became aware of certain facts. The majority of 
the graves are those of children or young people. The verses car- 
ved at the bottom of the stones are familiar ones, found in eastern 
graveyards and brought west by the pioneers, much as were the 
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seedlings and books, especially the family Bible—valuable things 
with which to preserve their way of life in a new setting—the raw, 
empty West. 

The oldest gravemarkers are 
wooden boards, rounded at the 
top and bearing painted inscrip- 
tions. A few exist in each ceme- 
tery despite the battering ele- 
ments which have worn away 
their surface, leaving only the 
paint-protected inscriptions——- 
raised letters and numerals, em- 
bossed against the rotting back- 
ground. The earliest marble 
stones in Colorado date from the 
middle 1860's. Throughout the 
seventies and eighties stonecut- 
ters produced elaborate marble monuments; by the 1890's 
and thereafter granite became popular, and the style of stone 
and ornamentation changed considerably. 

Large cemeteries like those at Idaho Springs, Georgetown, 
Central City, Blackhawk, Boulder, Nederland, Rosita, Brecken- 
ridge, Crested Butte, Leadville, and Silverton contain many 
examples of the several styles of tombstones popular during the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. More remote burying 
grounds such as those at Lake City, Caribou, Chihuahua Flats, 
Buckskin Joe, Irwin, and White Pine are overgrown by under- 
brush. Gravestones lie toppled from their bases, or pushed awry 
by the swelling roots of sturdy young evergreens and aspens. Gates 
to individual plots are often rusted shut or hang crazily on one 
hinge. By the time I had visited thirty of the mountain burying 
grounds and had crawled over graves, pushed aside tall bunch 
grass which obscured inscriptions, and had felt out letter shapes 
no longer legible to the eye, I realized that there were fashions in 
stones, in inscriptions, and in epitaphs and, also that stonecutters 
borrowed freely from each other. Identical designs and verses 
appeared in widely separated graveyards. 
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A few of the stones were signed. In Idaho Springs the stone of 
Mary L. Doherty, who died in 1878, is carved by a “Denver Stone- 
cutter” and bears the following epitaph: 


Dear Husband 

after a pleasant union of 44 years 

I will say farewell to you and 

to our children dear, all 

earthly ties are severed here 

with fervent prayer I do entreat 

that we all again in heaven shall meet. 


At Rosita, the stone of James W. Hill (1879) was made by Clem- 
ent Russell of Colorado Springs. The firm of “Greenlee & Co., 
Boulder” seems to have enjoyed popular patronage, for stones so 
signed are found as far away as the Dory Hill (Blackhawk) cem- 
etery and the Bald Mountain cemetery above Nevadaville. 

The oldest marble stones are tall and thin; the later ones show 
greater ingenuity in contour. Carved ornamentation includes 
floral borders, wreaths, bunches of flowers, single blossoms, doves, 
lambs, angels and cherubs, clasped hands, broken pillars, crosses 
and Lodge emblems. A cross and crown is used as ornamentation 
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on the stone of James Kehoe of Oxford Co., Ireland, who was 
buried in Central City in 1880. Below the date are the words: 


Gone to a land of pure delight 
Where saints immortal reign 
Infinite day excludes the night 
And pleasures banish pain. 


Clasped hands—one emerging from a cloud and the other from a 
sleeve—symbolize the welcome of the soul into heaven. This em- 
blem embellished each of the two stones whose inscriptions are 
given below: 


Rest in peace sainted one 

Till Christ will make up his jewels 

Then thou shalt fill a place 

Bright and radiant in the crown of rejoicing. 


At rest in Jesus’ faithful arms 

At rest as in a peaceful bed 

Secure from all the dreadful storms 
Which round this sinful world are spread. 


Doves adorn many markers, sometimes cut in relief on the face 
of the stone and sometimes carved three-dimensionally on top, as 
in the case of one monument where two birds are balanced on the 
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lip of an urn. At Dory Hill, four infants’ graves make use of dove 
motifs, all identical and presumably the work of one craftsman. 
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Only the inscriptions differ: 
Budded on earth 

To blossom in heaven 

Safe in the arms of Jesus. 
Beyond the Tide. 


Jesus gave this little gem 
Then he took it back again. 
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Minnie A., 1879, aged 2 mos. 14 ds. 


Georgie W., 1881, aged | yr. 8 mos. 


Joseph, 1879, 2 yrs. 4 ds. 


Lomie E. Herbert, 1880, aged 
3 ds. 8 hrs. 


Winged cherub heads or flying angels decorate other small 
graves, accompanied by such phrases as ‘‘Earth has a mortal less, 
heaven an angel more” or the child’s prayer, ‘“‘Now I lay me down 
to sleep,” etc. In the Valley Brook cemetery at Breckenridge are 
two stones side by side, with the figure of a sleeping child on top 
of one of them. The inscriptions read: 


Our Darling 
Baby Dewers 
died 
June 8, 1891 
aged 
16 days 
Lambs of God 


to bloom 


Our loved one 
Anna C. Dewers 
died 
July 25, 1890 
aged 
17 days 
Gone but not forgotten. 
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Even more frequent than angels 
are recumbent lambs on top of 
oblong shafts. With these may be 
such appropriate lines as: “He 
shall gather the lambs in his arms, 
And carry them in His bosom.” 
Roses as symbols were more often 
shown as buds than as fullblown 
flowers. Frequently the stems were 
broken and the bud hung limp, to 
i typify such sentiments as “Little 
Matty, died Feb. 16, 1868, aged 1 
yr. 9 ms. 10 ds. Baby Gone.” or 
“Lone is the house and the home, 
Since thy sweet smile is gone.” A hand grasping a rosebud on the 
stone of “Our Rosa, 10 yrs. 6 mos.” is accompanied by the follow- 
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ing stanza: 


Who plucked that flower cried the 
Gardener as he walked through the garden 
His fellow servant answered, “The Master,” 
And the gardener held his peace. 


Of all the inscriptions used for children none is more frequent 
than “‘Budded on earth to bloom in heaven” or some variant of 
this phrase or theme: 


Sweet little bud for earth too fair 
Has gone to Heaven to bloom there. 


A bud of promise transplanted to bloom in heaven. 


Beautiful, lovely she was, but given 
A fair bud to earth to bloom in heaven. 


A little love 

That blossomed but to die 
Transplanted now above 

To bloom with God on high. 
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This lovely bud so young and fair 

Called thence by early doom 

Just came to show how such sweet flowers 
In paradise might bloom. 


We lay thee in the silent tomb 
Sweet blossom of a day 

We just began to view thy bloom 
When thou art called away. 


Besides roses, which were especially popular, lilies and morning 
glories adorn numerous stones. Wreaths of flowers or a hand 
holding a spray of blossoms are not unusual. The device on one 
stone in the Georgetown cemetery is a sheaf of wheat; a red sand- 
stone marker at Dory Hill, dated 1863, is carved with a weeping 
willow tree. 





My initial reason for studying the gravemarkers in the mining 
camp burying grounds was to sketch the decorative symbols, which 
were used again and again by local stonecutters. Soon, however, I 
became equally interested in the epitaphs. Here too were recur- 
ring sentiments and modes of expression, including the familiar: 


Remember friends as you pass by 
As you are now so once was I 
As I am now so you must be 
Prepare for death and follow me. 


Occasionally an inscription told the cause of death. One in a 
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Central City graveyard mentions that the deceased was “killed by 
a falling tree.” Another states: 


Here lies one of twelve miners 

Killed in the Sleepy Hollow mine, 1895. 
Their bodies lie buried in dust 

But their names shall live forever. 


Phoebe Bell of Erie, Colorado, aged 12 years, “lost her life by a 
spark of fire from an engine” in June, 1883. 

The inscriptions on children’s gravestones voice stoical resigna- 
tion on the part of the parents and hope of a future reunion: 


I’m going to live with the angels so fair 
I wait for you, Mother, 
I'll look for you there. 


Jennie with heart and hand to her 
Cross did cling 

Sweetly, gently, softly past her 
Spirit from the mortal dust. 


ANDREW (1875) JOSEPH (1879) GEORGE (1882) 
Children of Ignass & Cecelia Gundy 

Our sweet little children have gone to mansions above yonder sky 

To gaze on the beautiful throne of Him who is seated on high. 


Thy pale cheeks 

Decked for thy silent tomb 

Soon like roses 

Fair in heaven will bloom 

Though like the angels in the skies 
Thou should unfold thy wings and fly 
Oh why so young must you leave us here 
So kind and dear to thy mother. 


Perhaps the most pathetic stones are those on the graves of 
babies. Each cemetery is full of these, some with simple statements 
such as “Little babes have gone to sleep,” ‘““Our Twin Babes, Our 
Darlings” or “She is happy now in heaven, And there for you will 
pray.” Others say: 
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God was wisest 
Who can number all the woe 
Baby in his tranquil slumber 
Does not know. 


Little Charlie has gone to sleep 
Angels bore him safely home 
So for him we may not weep. 


Short pain, short grief dear 
baby were thine, now joys 
eternal and divine. 


Again and again one finds some variant of the sentiment ‘Sleep on 
dear child, and take thy rest, God called you home. He thought it 
best.” 

The epitaphs for young men and girls reflect either the parents’ 
grief or the release of the adolescent soul from earthly sorrow. 
The parents’ grief is expressed by the following: 


A loved one has gone from our circle 
On earth we will meet her no more 
She has gone to her home in heaven 
And all her afflictions are o’er. 
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’Tis hard to break the tender cord 
When love has bound the heart 
"Tis hard, so hard to speak the words 

“We must forever part.” 
Dearest loved one we must lay thee 
In the peaceful grave’s embrace 
But thy memory will be cherished 
Till we see thy heavenly face. 


The deceased’s attitude is expressed by the lines: 


No pain nor grief nor anxious 
care, await the peaceful sleepers here. 


No night shall be in heaven 
No gathering gloom. 


Although she is gone 
Her language to you is this 
Prepare to meet your God 
In the region of bliss. 


Two husbands who lost young wives voice their loneliness in the 
following lines: 


CATHERINE E. 25 yrs. 11 ms. 
To my beloved and appreciative wife. 
Though lost to sight, to memory dear. 
As a wife devoted 
As a mother affectionate 
As a friend ever kind and true. 


FAREWELL LAVENA (1882) 24 yrs. 
Forget thee, not while memory lasts 
Thy image shall not fade 
Till we shall meet where sorrow ne’er 
Shall cast a withering shade. 


Younger still is Mary L. aged 21 yrs. 3 mos. 17 ds., buried in 1877 
in the Masonic cemetery at Central City: 
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Thou art gone to the grave but t’were wrong to deplore thee 
When God was thy ransom, thy guardian, thy guide. 

He gave thee and took thee and will soon restore thee 
Where death hath no sting, since the saviour hath died. 
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Comforting lines for those left behind are found on the stones of 
three wives who died in their early thirties: 


Weep not for me, my husband dear 

I am not dead, but sleeping here 

I am not yours but God’s alone 

He thought it best and took me home. 


Every tear is wiped away 

Sighs no more shall leave this breast 
Night is lost in endless day 

Sorrow in eternal rest. 


Bid me not good night 
But on some bright’r clime bid me 
Good Morning. 


Anna L. Berkley, aged 52 years, died in 1880. On her stone is in- 
scribed: 


So fades the summer clouds away 

So sinks the gale when storms are o’er 
So gently shuts the eye of day 

So dies the wave along the shore. 


Life was hard on men as well as women and many died at early 
ages from pneumonia, tuberculosis, accident, or lack of proper 
medical care following exposure or exhaustion. There was George 
Richard, born in Cornwall, England, who died in 1876 at the age 
of 20: 


Dear Friends, I am only sleeping 
In this cold and silent grave 

I am at rest, be not weeping 

So far away from home. 


Or read of John Pope, who died in 1877, aged 24 years: 
His flesh shall slumber in the ground 
Till the last trumpet’s joyful sound 


Then burst the chains with sweet surprise 
And in his saviour’s image rise. 
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Stop poor sinner stop and think 
And ponder well on this 

He left his wife and children dear 
To seek the realms of bliss. 


An even more explicit epitaph is that of “William Knowles, only 
son of Wm. & Mary Knowles Davidson, born Aug. 3, 1869, who 
was instantly killed with two other young men, Lafayette A. Walt- 
man & Ralph P. Shafer, by an accidental explosion of dynamite at 
White Rocks, Nov. 13, 1889.” Of Frederick Houghton who died 
in 1879, “in the 29th year of his age,” it was said: 


A dutiful son! He labored hard 

To help the widow and fatherless 
But suddenly called to his reward 
Ever with Christ in heaven to dwell. 


Brothers and sisters now feel their loss 
A loss they can never regain 

But Jordan’s river they soon must cross 
And join their loved brother again. 


It was the usual practice to record on the earlier stones the 
country from which the deceased came. Daniel Burke (1873), 
buried in the Catholic cemetery at Central City, is described as 
‘a native of the parish of Killcahe, County of Cork, Ireland.” 
Many others are identified as coming from Cornwall, England. 
The following epitaph for “John Gregory, born in Beeralston, 
Devon, England, July 15, 1843; died May 31, 1877, aged 34 years,” 
consists of several stanzas. Only the first two are legible, the re- 
mainder having weathered away: 


Here sleeps our John 

Our cherished boy 

A father’s hope, a mother’s joy 
Wife, brothers, sisters, child so dear 
Bewail his loss with many a tear. 


Quick as the twinkling of an eye 

Swift as the lightning in the sky 

Burst forth that fatal blast so dread 

That left him numbered with the dead. . .” 
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Epitaphs for older persons vary from such short statements as “Not 
Lost, but gone to be with Jesus” and ‘Weep not for me, I am not 
afraid to die,” to the descriptive verse for Hannah Lindley, aged 
70 years, who died in 1869 and is buried in the Dory Hill cem- 
etery: 


Slowly her mortal frame decayed 

By affliction to a shadow worn 

She’s paid the debt we all must pay 
And died in hope with Christ to reign. 


No matter in what cemetery of the state I looked, I found that in 
certain years more deaths occurred in an area than at other times 
and that most of these were of babies and young people. The 
cause seems to have been epidemics such as scarlet fever and 
diphtheria, which swept through the somewhat primitive camps. 
According to The Mountaineer of Aug. 9, 1860, “The ‘mountain 
fever’ as it is termed for want of a more specific name, is somewhat 
prevalent in towns at the foot of the mountains. In a few in- 
stances, it has assumed a typhoid form.” Later issues report: “Ty- 
phoid fever of a peculiarly obstinate and malignant species is quite 
prevalent both in the diggings and the valleys.” (Sept. 20, 1860) 


The Ouray Times for Jan. 11, 1878, mentions scarlet fever and 
adds: 


The suburban city of the dead is reputed to be populating at a rapid 
rate. During the late fall the daily average of death reached six or 
seven, then there was a diminution; now it has again reached five or 
six. Nearly ninety out of a hundred of the deaths result from sore 
throat and pneumonia, and perhaps nearly as large a percent occur 
among the drinkers of bad whiskey, and those who are otherwise reck- 
less of health. Many deaths occur among those who, drunken with 
mining excitement, rush from the lowlands of the east, up into the 
high altitude without gradually fitting the system for the change. 


On August 7, 1879, Health Officer D. D. Collier sent to the 
Central City Daily Register-Call the following item: 


All physicians agree that the gasses which cause offensive odors and 
smells, and which arise from decaying animal matter of all kinds, 
decaying vegetables, privies, stables, slop and filth, directly cause and 
aggravate a large portion of the cases of summer complaint, dysentery, 
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diarrhea, fevers, diphtheria and scarlet fever, which occur in this and 
other communities, and which each year sweep an army of innocent 
children and older persons to untimely graves. 


The year 1879 seems to have been a particularly tragic one. In 
many cemeteries stones testify to the loss of two or more children 
from one family within days or weeks of each other. One stone in 
particular of this sort stands out. It is a shaft in the exposed, 
windswept cemetery at Caribou. Each face of the stone carries a 
message of grief: 


ANNA WILLIE ALICE MAY 
daughter of son of daughter of 
Samuel & Margaret Richards S.& M. Richards  S. & M. Richards 
died died died 
July 5, 1879 July 6, 1879 July 8, 1879 
aged 10 yrs. 6 mos. aged 8 yrs. 6 mos. aged 3 yrs. 6 mos. 


The fourth side is inscribed: 


Gone before us 

Oh our children 

to the better land. 

Vainly wait we 

For others in your places to stand. 
“Suffer little children to come unto me 
for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 


Not far from this monument is another marker dated 1879 and 
lettered “Darling Tommy, son of J. G. & M. A. Cosgrove, aged 
3 yrs. 5 mos. 26 ds.” Close by is a third stone belonging to “Emma, 
daughter of J. E. George,” who died the same summer at the age 
of nine. Below the date is lettered: 


But when the sun in all his state 
Illumed the eastern skies 

She passed through glory’s morning gate 
And walked in Paradise. 


In nearby Nederland is the grave of Jennie Nossaman, aged 
12 yrs. 11 mos. 6 ds., who also died in 1879 and whose epitaph 
reads: 
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We saw not the angels who met her there 
The gates of the city, we could not see 
Over the river, over the river 

My darling stands to welcome me. 


Thus each cemetery tells in part the story of the town it rep- 
resents, and by reading its descriptive stones, we meet again the 
people who made the community. On a recent trip, I left the 
highway at the top of the hill above Central City to drive to the 
site of Missouri Flats, a once prosperous gold camp. Today 
nothing but crumbling foundations identify the townsite except 
a little child’s grave, protected by an ornamental iron fence. A 
marble obelisk serves as a headstone. On it is lettered: 


CLARA A. 
Dau. of F. S. & R. F. Dulaney 
Died July 5, 1865 
Aged 1 yr. 12 ds. 


Shortly before my arrival someone else must have visited the 
grave, for a bunch of fresh wildflowers lay on the tiny mound. 
This lonely grave, which dominates the sun-bleached meadow, is 
a monument not only to the child buried beneath it but to the 
camp that also died in its youth. 


SATIRE 


By SARAH HOWARD 


He taunted her of love that bled 
Before he came and they were wed: 
She must be proud to wear his name 
After a love of such ill-fame. 

He saw her quivering eyelids close 
But never guessed her flame arose 
Not of his petulant satire— 

But longing wild as forest fire. 
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SEASCAPE WITH FIGURES HAVING FINE TIME 


By FREDERICK EBRIGHT 


Chey are anonymous, they are identical, 

as seeming-similar yet various as shells, 

eternal and recurrent as littoral wash; 

at Miami Beach, Atlantic City, La Jolla or Biloxi 
there is a pattern sets the year. 


Beneath the suntan oils, the wide rice planters’ hats, 

behind the mask of glasses, swim-tex trunks 

that cup inadequately a summer's bronze, 

recumbent Easter Island stones of figures sprawl 

among their thermos jugs and portables, 

lares and penates for this alien sky and sea; 

blue marbled varicose descends to fuschia nails, 

pendulous breast and paunch suggest the shopworn kangaroo; 
and children scream, bounce giant balls of neoprene 

or ride their plastic monsters through domesticated surf. 


Sea creatures, leaving, leave their fragile lovely skeletons; 
men leave a legacy of no less perfect dixie cups 

and other later Cenozoic artifacts: 

the evening and the tide claim all impartially: 

thalassa ...thalassa...thalassa.... 
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Political behavior in Colorado 
CURTIS MARTIN 


Probably the most significant fact of recent American political 
history is that while winning one of the greatest landslide victories 
of all time in the 1956 election, President Eisenhower yet failed 
to carry a majority of Republican congressmen into office with 
him. Not since General Zachary Taylor was elected by a slim 
140,000 vote margin in 1848 has such a thing happened, and for a 
presidential candidate to receive anything like the tremendous 
9,500,000 vote plurality garnered by Mr. Eisenhower in 1956 and 
still fail to carry Congress for his party is completely unprece- 
dented. 

One major explanation of the President’s failure to carry 
Congress for the Republicans in 1956 can be traced to the fact 
that millions of voters split their ballots, voting for Mr. Eisen- 
hower and at the same time for Democratic candidates for Con- 
gress. The President ran nearly seven million votes ahead of his 
party’s congressional candidates. Furthermore, other thousands of 
citizens went to the polls and cast their votes for a presidential 
candidate but refrained from voting for any candidate at all in 
some of the congressional races. 

If such so-called “independent” voting as that described above 
were unique to the 1956 election the phenomenon would not be 
of more than passing interest. But such is not the case. Independ- 
ent voting of various types is increasing in scale with almost every 
succeeding election, and in this respect Colorado political behavior 
is typical of the nation as a whole. Indeed, Colorado citizens have 
long had a reputation for their independent voting habits and 
have always taken a certain pride in the fact that they “vote for 
the man and not for the party.” In 1956, Coloradans cast approx- 
imately 60 percent of their votes for the Republican presidential 
candidate, elected a Democratic senator, two Republican and two 
Democratic congressmen, a Democratic governor and a Repub- 
lican lieutenant governor. Roughly 21,000 persons who voted for 
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a presidential candidate did not vote in the senatorial contest, and 
about 13,000 voters skipped the gubernatorial race. In Denver 
county alone approximately 12,600 voters (about 6 percent of 
those who went to the polls) did not vote for either of the sen- 
atorial candidates. In Pueblo county approximately 5 percent of 
those who went to the polls did not vote in the senatorial contest. 
On the other hand, in strongly Republican El Paso county (Colo- 
rado Springs) about 3 percent more votes were cast for senatorial 
candidates than for presidential candidates! 

In an attempt to explain Colorado political behavior we shall, 
first, examine a few specific results of the 1956 election in the 
Centennial State and, second, analyze these results and some of the 
underlying factors that influence politics in the state. 


I 


‘The two most interesting and unexpected results of the 1956 elec- 
tion in Colorado were (1) the victory of Democrat John Carroll 
over Republican Dan Thornton in the contest for the United 
States Senate, and (2) the capture of both houses of the state 
legislature by the Democrats for the first time in twenty years. 
These results are quite startling in view of Republican strength in 
Colorado during recent years and particularly in view of President 
Eisenhower’s landslide victory. Carroll’s win by a margin of 2,770 
votes is even more amazing when one recalls that he had been de- 
feated in bids for the Senate in 1950 and 1954. On the other hand, 
Thornton had scored smashing victories in two previous races for 
the governorship of the state in 1950 and 1952. He won the latter 
contest by over 100,000 votes. 

The Democrats made a net gain of five seats over 1954 to win 
control of the state senate, 20-15, and gained ten seats to win con- 
trol of the lower house, 38-27. All four incumbent congressmen, 
two Democrats and two Republicans, were reelected, but the Re- 
publican majority of 55.4 percent of the votes cast for Congress- 
men in Colorado in 1954 was turned into a minority of 47.2 per- 
cent in the 1956 election. A Democrat, Stephen McNichols, was 
elected governor but a Republican lieutenant governor was chosen 
by the voters. 
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Quote obviously a prediction made by former governor Ed 
Johnson prior to the election was very sound. Governor Johnson 
stated: ‘“The voters are going to scratch their ballots in the 1956 
election just like an old hen scratching for corn.” 

The presidential race was simply no contest. Eisenhower re- 
ceived 394, 479 votes and Stevenson 263,997, giving the President a 
margin of 131,582 votes, slightly fewer than his plurality of nearly 
135,000 in 1952. Stevenson carried only two counties out of a total 
of sixty-three. Both of these counties (Costilla and Huerfano— 
the latter is the Spanish word for orphan) are thinly populated, 
partly mountainous marginal farm areas, and Huerfano is a de- 
pressed coal mining region. The race between Eisenhower and 
Stevenson was fairly close in the following counties: Archuleta, 
Custer, Dolores, Las Animas, San Juan, and San Miguel. ‘These 
counties are rural, with only one town of any size (Trinidad) in 
any of them, and are largely Spanish-speaking, former mining 
regions on or near the New Mexico border. President Eisenhower 
led the second most popular Republican in the state by more than 
60,000 votes and received some 53,000 more votes than the most 
popular Democrat. 

In the senatorial contest Carroll won by the greatest margins in 
the following counties: Adams (by about 17 percent) , Denver (by 
4 percent), Huerfano (by 22 percent), Costilla, Lake, Las Ani- 
mas, Mesa, Prowers, Pueblo, Routt, San Miguel, and Teller. 
Thus, generally speaking, Carroll’s greatest strength lay in the two 
largest cities in the state, in the drought-stricken farm areas, and 
in the depressed mining regions. 

Thornton won by the largest pluralities in the following coun- 
ties: Arapahoe, Boulder, El Paso (by about 13 percent) , Gunni- 
son, Jefferson, Larimer, Logan, Morgan, and Weld. This means 
that Thornton was strongest in the suburban areas around Den- 
ver, in the larger and more prosperous towns (roughly 20,000- 
50,000 population) across the state, such as Englewood, Littleton, 
Boulder, Fort Collins, Greeley, Arvada, Golden, in the larger city 
of Colorado Springs, and in the richer farming regions. 

In the gubernatorial contest McNichols was very strong in the 
two largest cities in the state, in the depressed mining areas, and 
in a few of the smaller farming counties. It is especially note- 
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worthy that McNichols went out of Denver, Adams, and Pueblo 
counties with a margin of about 36,000 votes, and yet he carried 
the state by only about 17,000 votes. The Republican candidate, 
Don Brotzman, received his strongest support in the prosperous 
farm areas and in the larger towns such as Boulder, Greeley, Fort 
Collins, and Sterling. 


II 


What were the major specific causes of the election results record- 
ed in Colorado in 1956? Perhaps the single most significant con- 
dition that made it possible for the Democratic party to win a 
resounding victory—it cannot be classed as anything less than this 
—was that the Democrats were organized into a better knit and 
more effective unit than at any time during the last couple of 
decades. During the twenty years prior to 1956 the two leading 
Democratic politicians in the state, Big Ed Johnson and John 
Carroll, were at odds and, upon occasion, fought each other harder 
than they fought Republicans. However, during 1956 some of the 
old splits and wounds were partially healed. Indeed, only be- 
cause Governor Johnson early in 1956 asked Carroll to ac- 
company him to Washington to seek federal highway funds for 
Colorado was Carroll able to get back into the political picture 
after his near-disastrous defeat in the senatorial contest of 1954. 
Later, when certain Democratic leaders initiated an effort to gain 
the senatorial nomination for former Secretary of Agriculture 
Charles Brannan and stated that Carroll should stay out of the 
primary for the sake of party harmony, Governor Johnson vig- 
orously defended the concept of an open primary and stated that a 
primary contest would be beneficial to the party. It is quite prob- 
able that except for these actions by Johnson, Carroll would not 
have been nominated. In the pre-primary convention Brannan 
was the top man, but Carroll received sufficient votes to get his 
name on the ballot and nosed out Brannan by only about 1,800 
votes in the Democratic primary election. 

Although he himself was retiring, Johnson had a special in- 
terest in the 1956 election, since his political protégé and lieuten- 
ant governor, Steve McNichols, was a candidate for the governor- 
ship. Johnson, partly as a result of his interest in getting Mc- 
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Nichols elected, worked harder for the Democratic party of Colo- 
rado as a whole than he had for many years. Undoubtedly his 
activity benefited all Democratic candidates, including Carroll. 

The Democratic party was especially well organized at the pre- 
cinct level in many areas of Colorado during the 1956 campaign, 
particularly so in Denver. Precinct workers were enthusiastic, de- 
termined, and optimistic. This enthusiasm may have been a re- 
flection of the unity manifested at the higher levels within the 
party. It was also a by-product of the knowledge among Demo- 
crats that the Republican party was not united and strong for 
reasons to be discussed later. 

An additional important factor that aided the Democrats at the 
precinct level was the efficient and effective support given many 
Democratic candidates by organized labor. The most dramatic 
results were recorded in Denver where sixteen of the seventeen 
winning candidates for the state house of representatives were 
strongly endorsed by the Colorado Committee on Political Educa- 
tion (COPE), the political arm of the AFL-CIO Colorado Labor 
Council. All five of the victorious candidates for the state senate 
in Denver were backed by COPE; indeed, three of these five men 
are union members. In the past labor had not been a very effec- 
tive force in Colorado politics, but in 1956, the first election to be 
held after the CIO-AFL merger, this was changed. 

According to Eldon W. Cooper, president of the Denver area 
COPE, labor concentrated its efforts on getting union members 
and other citizens registered, and on getting voters to the polls on 
election day. In Pueblo, for example, in answer to a preliminary 
questionnaire, 95 percent of the union members in the city stated 
that they were registered to vote. A check showed that only 34 
percent actually were registered. A systematic follow-up induced 
most of the others to get their names on the rolls. COPE worked 
hardest in precincts and districts where the largest numbers of 
union members lived. ‘““We don’t try to dictate to our members,” 
Cooper stated. ‘““We do try to influence them, but so does every 
group.” In Denver dozens of block workers were active through- 
out the campaign. According to Cooper, COPE workers “went 
from door to door, regardless of whether voters were Democrats, 
Republicans, or independents. We felt that if we could get a good 
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turnout the majority would vote in accordance with what we 
believe is their best interests. We figured that if all we did was 
pick up two or three votes in each precinct it would be worth the 
trouble.” 

On election day a thirty-woman telephone crew called registered 
voters in certain precincts to find out if they needed rides or baby 
sitters. COPE members driving their own cars “filled with gaso- 
line they paid for themselves” carried voters to the polls. Cooper 
estimates that aproximately 250 persons were active for COPE in 
Denver on election day. 

In Denver and throughout the state most of the candidates en- 
dorsed by labor were Democrats. However, some Republican 
candidates for local office were given “equal endorsement” with 
their Democratic opponents, and at least one Republican can- 
didate for a state-wide office, Duke W. Dunbar, the incumbent 
Attorney General who was running for reelection, was given 
“equal endorsement.” Most of the Republicans so endorsed won. 

Prior to 1956, labor leaders in Colorado made a great deal of 
noise during campaigns but in many cases were not especially 
helpful to the candidates they backed; indeed, in some cases it ap- 
peared that labor’s support was harmful. In 1956, labor worked 
more quietly at the business of getting voters registered and to the 
polls, did not publicize its activities so loudly, and was much more 
effective than in the past. As every professional politician knows, 
it is organizational work at the precinct level that pays off on elec- 
tion day. Labor seems to have learned this lesson. The merger of 
the AFL and CIO was fairly well completed in Colorado, even 
down to the local level, some months before the election; this 
helps to explain labor's greater success in 1956. 

On the other side of the political fence, the Republicans were 
not nearly so well organized. The party did not have a full time 
staff on duty at state headquarters, as did the Democrats. Repub- 
lican precinct workers were not as enthusiastic and dedicated as 
their Democratic counterparts in many areas of the state. Over- 
confidence and complacency were perhaps partially responsible for 
this condition. Some Republican workers may have felt that 
President Eisenhower's popularity would pull the entire ticket 
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into office. But a more significant factor was the considerable dis- 
satisfaction that existed within the party. 

The Republicans in Colorado were not a unified party in 1956. 
There were several reasons for this condition. First, some of the 
candidates for Congress, as well as candidates for lower offices, 
were discouraged by the lack of support given them by the na- 
tional headquarters of the party. They felt that too much em- 
phasis was being put upon the presidential race and not enough 
on the state and local contests. They were not opposed to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, of course, but they did question the tactics of 
the national committee. 

It was something much more basic, however, that brought about 
what can hardly be called anything less than a split in the Repub- 
lican party. It would be easy to designate the division as one be- 
tween the older and more conservative members of the party and 
the younger and more liberal members, but putting the matter in 
these terms may be more misleading than otherwise. Actually, the 
division and confusion in the Republican party of Colorado ap- 
pears to stem from an uncertainty regarding what the party is, 
that is, what it stands for today. In short, there seem to be too 
many kinds of ““Republicanism.’”’ As one party leader expresses it: 
“What we need today is Republicanism without qualifications, 
without prefixes. Otherwise, the party will break into parts and 
confusion and disunity will follow.” To some extent the condi- 
tion described is already in existence, not only in Colorado but 
across the country. The real dilemma of the Republicans is that 
they cannot compete with the Democrats on the basis of New 
Dealism, and yet they cannot bitterly oppose New Dealism either. 
Their problem is that they cannot find a place to stand that is 
acceptable to the leaders and members of the Republican party 
and/or that has not already been pre-empted by the Democrats. 
The one major goal concerning which there is substantial agree- 
ment—opposition to the increasing centralization of power in 
Washington—while very significant and admirable appears to be 
almost impossible of attainment, practically speaking. The situa- 
tion is, indeed, very harrying and frustrating, and it is taking its 
toll. 

A third factor that hurt the Republicans in Colorado in 1956— 
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and this is to some extent a by-product of the situation just dis- 
cussed—was that the candidates and leaders did not work as a 
team. Instead, it was every man for himself and the devil take 
those who could not independently get on and stay on Ike’s coat- 
tails. 

An indication that Republican officials are dissatisfied with the 
performance of the party organization and workers is to be found 
in published reports concerning a Denver meeting of state and 
county leaders called by the state central committee during Feb- 
ruary, 1957. At this meeting Bernard L. Lamb, director of the 
field organization of the Republican National Committee and the 
associated Congressional Committee, stated that a thorough study 
of the county organizations in Colorado was already underway 
with a view to putting the party “on a business basis.’””’ Mr. Lamb 
recommended that the Republican party of Colorado consider 
employing a “competent, trained person” to direct the party’s 
statewide administrative activities. At the same meeting it was 
suggested that the party adopt professional fund raising tactics 
and employ one man to organize and direct volunteers in con- 
nection with this endeavor. In discussing this point a significant 
remark about the nature of American political parties was made. 
‘The weakness of a political party is its dependence on volun- 
teers,” a party official said. ““They have their peaks and valleys, 
and mostly valleys.” 

The fact that the Democrats in Colorado were better organized 
than the Republicans during the 1956 campaign was especially 
important in view of the record registration and record turnout 
on election day. In the senatorial contest, for instance, there were 
approximately 153,000 more votes cast in 1956 than were cast in 
the same race in 1954. Effective Democratic efforts were no doubt 
partially responsible for the record registration and vote in 1956. 
At any rate, the Democrats appear to have benefited from the situ- 
ation. 

Strangely enough, the Republican party of Colorado found it 
more difficult to raise funds in 1956 than did the Democrats. The 
leaders of both parties agree that this unusual condition existed, 
but they have no very satisfactory explanation for it. Funds for 
the Democratic party came at the appropriate time, whereas 
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Republican contributions were “too little and too late.” The 
disunity in the Republican party plus the fact that many head- 
quarters and groups were running separate campaigns and milk- 
ing the same sources too often may have created this problem for 
the GOP. Also, better organizational and fund raising techniques 
paid off for the Democrats in this respect as well as in others. 


Ill 


Do the specific developments discussed above mean anything out- 
side the context of the 1956 election? Are there other more basic 
factors that determine the outcome of elections? If so, are these 
factors at work in Colorado? Why did so many voters split their 
tickets? Why did so many persons who went to the polls refuse to 
vote for any candidate in certain contests? 

As is the case in every general election, a complex of factors 
combined to cause the results of the 1956 election in Colorado. 
It is our purpose here to attempt to isolate some of these factors 
and to assess their weight. As noted before, it appears that not 
much is to be gained by studying the presidential contest, since 
party lines, group alignments, and traditional voting habits seem 
to have been widely disregarded in this case. As one politician put 
it: “In Colorado in 1956 the voters voted for a President on the 
basis of personality.” In the same statement it was argued that 
the voters cast their ballots for congressmen and local offices on 
the basis of issues. The first point is doubtless correct whatever 
may be the merits of the second. The one thing that we should 
remember is that the Democrats were able to gain their victories 
despite the great landslide vote for the Republican presidential 
candidate. 

In Colorado, as elsewhere, we must look at voting as a group 
phenomenon, for as V. O. Key has recently pointed out in his new 
book American State Politics: An Introduction (Knopf, 1956), 
‘“‘Modern popular parties . . . rest on foundations of support by 
groups of voters. The composition, the interests, the passions, and 
the aspirations of these blocs of voters tend to fix the style of pol- 
itics and the policy orientations of the leadership echelons of the 
parties.’” Group explanations of politics are not based upon the 
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assumption that all the members of a given group or of any group 
think alike and vote alike. Whenever two out of three members 
of a group tend to agree and to act alike, we may say that such and 
such group tendencies exist. 

The farmers as a group had perhaps as great an interest in the 
1956 election as any group had. How did Colorado farmers vote? 
First, we must keep in mind that except for some defection during 
the 1930’s, Colorado farmers, along with midwestern farmers gen- 
erally, have traditionally voted Republican ever since the Civil 
War, more specifically, since the Homestead Act of 1862. During 
the 1950’s prior to 1956, Colorado farmers voted Republican in 
considerable majorities—except that they voted for Democrat Ed 
Johnson whenever he was on the ballot. The five Colorado coun- 
ties with the largest ‘‘rural-farm’’ population (all population fig- 
ures and other census data are taken from the United States Cen- 
sus of Population: 1950, unless otherwise indicated) are Adams, 
Delta, Larimer, Morgan, and Weld. These counties gave Thorn- 
ton a majority of only about 900 votes out of a total of approx- 
imately 87,000 cast in the senatorial race in those counties. In 
Weld county, for instance, Thornton won by about 900 votes, 
whereas Eisenhower carried the county by roughly 7,000 votes. Of 
even greater import is the fact that in 1954 Republican Gordon 
Allott defeated John Carroll by over 3,000 votes in Weld county 
in the senatorial contest of that year. Actually, Thornton was 
strong only in those farm counties where a fairly large town or 
small city is located 

Even more meaningful, perhaps, is the fact that in the seventeen 
counties with the largest percent of rural-farm population (ac- 
cording to 1950 census figures) Thornton received a plurality of 
only about 350 votes out of a total of approximately 53,000 cast 
in these counties. In these same counties in 1954, Republican 
Gordon Allott—without the benefit of the Eisenhower coattails— 
defeated Carroll by a plurality of more than 5,000 votes. In some 
precincts across the state that for the past twenty years had gone 
heavily Republican, the Democrats received from 50 to 60 per- 
cent of the votes cast in 1956. In fifteen drought ravaged counties 
in eastern Colorado—those counties on or near the Kansas-Nebras- 
ka border that have traditionally been among the strongest Re- 
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publican areas in the state—Carroll received a total of approx- 
imately 32,000 votes to about 30,000 for Thornton. In 1954, 
Republican Allott carried all but one of these counties by a com- 
fortable plurality, and in 1956 President Eisenhower carried 
these same counties with a plurality of over 13,000 votes. ‘These 
statistics appear to indicate that there was a very real farm revolt 
in Colorado in 1956—at least insofar as the senatorial race was 
concerned. 

In the urban areas—ordinarily considered to be the strong- 
hold of the Democrats—Carroll was not unusually popular. In 
the seven counties with the highest percent of urban population, 
Carroll’s margin was roughly 4,500 votes out of a total of approx- 
imately 345,000 cast, a plurality of only about 1.3 percent. This 
means that the urbanized centers—even with Denver included— 
did not vote overwhelmingly for Carroll, contrary to popular 
assumptions. 

In the seven counties with the highest percent of the popula- 
tion engaged in manufacturing, Carroll won by 9,000 votes out of 
a total of almost 320,000 cast—less than a 3 percent margin for the 
Democratic candidate. In the eleven counties where more than 
10 percent of the population is sixty-five years old and over, 
Republican Thornton won by 600 votes out of 119,000 cast. 
These figures should raise some questions about the commonly 
accepted argument that it was the old age pension group that de- 
feated Thornton. In the three ‘“‘old-age’’ counties with a sizeable 
population (Boulder, E] Paso, and Larimer) , Thornton won with 
a plurality of over 11,000 votes out of approximately 83,000 cast, 
a margin of about 13 percent. As a matter of fact, Thornton 
scored his greatest victories in these three old-age counties. It ap- 
pears, however, that it was not the pensioners who put Thornton 
over in these counties; rather, Thornton was extremely strong 
in prosperous small cities. On the other hand, he was weak in the 
rural areas and in the two largest cities in the state. 

In the fourteen counties with the lowest median income (less 
than $2,000 per year), the election was very close, with Carrol 
carrying seven counties and Thornton seven. Carroll received 
only 255 more votes than Thornton in these counties, out of a 
total of 73,000 cast. ‘This statistic seems to reinforce the point 
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that it may not have been the low income individuals and the old 
age group that did the most to defeat Thornton. This conclusion 
is further substantiated, perhaps, by the fact that in the six coun- 
ties having the smallest percent of the population receiving in- 
comes of less than $2,000 per year (in other words, the counties 
with few very low income individuals) , Carroll defeated ‘Thorn- 
ton by about 10,000 votes out of 317,000 cast, that is by 3 percent. 
Again, however, in these counties Carroll was strong in the largest 
cities (Denver and Pueblo) and in the most rural areas, whereas 
Thornton was strong in the suburban areas dominated by the 
larger towns—in this case, Englewood, Littleton, Golden, Arvada, 
and Wheatridge. 

It may be that a factor not yet emphasized was the single most 
important one in determining the outcome of the 1956 election 
in Colorado, namely, the large turnout of voters on election day. 
We have already noted that there was a record registration and ap- 
proximately 84 percent of the registered voters cast ballots. It is 
a generally accepted theory that throughout the United States a 
larger vote tends to aid the Democrats, and this theory seems to 
have been borne out in Colorado in 1956, as the following figures 
indicate. 


Total Vote Cast, Selected Offices in Colorado, 1956 


For Governor 645,233 Democratic plurality 17,333 
For Senator 636,974 Democratic plurality 2,770 
For Lt. Governor 622,106 Republican plurality 1,946 


This table shows that in the contest for governor, where the 
largest number of votes was cast, the Democratic candidate won by 
more than 17,000 votes. In the senatorial contest, where about 
8,000 fewer votes were cast than in the gubernatorial race, the 
Democratic candidate won by only 2,770 votes. On the other 
hand, in the race for lieutenant governor, where approximately 
23,000 fewer votes were cast than in the contest for governor, the 
Republican candidate won the election by about 2,000 votes. 

There were, of course, complicating factors in these contests, 
but it is clear that since there are many more registered Dem- 
ocrats than registered Republicans in Colorado, a larger vote 
should, and ordinarily will, benefit the Democrats. 
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IV 

As stated previously, one of the most significant political develop- 
ments in the United States during recent years is the ever-increas- 
ing number of voters who split their tickets, switch parties fre- 
quently, and vote for the man rather than for the party. Such in- 
dependence is not new to Colorado. The state has had fourteen 
Republican and fifteen Democratic administrations since the turn 
of the century. Since 1896, Republican presidential candidates 
have carried the state nine times and Democratic candidates eight 
times. The Republicans have controlled the state senate thirteen 
times to seven for the Democrats since 1919, and during the same 
period the house of representatives has been controlled fourteen 
times by the Republicans and six times by the Democrats. During 
these years there has been mixed control of the legislative and 
executive branches ten times. It has not been unusual for Colo- 
rado to elect a governor of one party and a lieutenant governor of 
another party. 

Quite definitely “party voting” was not practiced by a large 
number of voters in Colorado in 1956. President Eisenhower re- 
ceived roughly 77,000 more votes than his party-mate Thornton, 
and about 80,000 more votes than the Republican candidate for 
governor. Equally important and interesting, some 21,000 per- 
sons who went to the polls did not vote in the senatorial contest, 
and about 13,000 did not vote in the gubernatorial race. As al- 
ready noted, approximately 5 percent of those who went to the 
polls in Denver and Pueblo did not vote in the senatorial contest, 
whereas in the most rural counties of the state there were con- 
sistently more votes cast in the senatorial race than were cast in 
the presidential contest. 

What does this ballot splitting, swing voting, and non-voting 
mean? In the first place, it is obvious that the use of voting 
machines—as arranged in Colorado with the candidates’ names 
listed alphabetically and the lines (rows) reversed from precinct 
to precinct—makes it impossible for a voter to vote a straight 
ticket in one simple motion; instead, he must pull down a lever 
for each candidate he wishes to support. For the same reason it is 
easy to skip certain contests. But, of course, ballot splitting is 
older than voting machines. 
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Recent studies have indicated that the tendency to vote for the 
man rather than the party is more prevalent among voters under 
forty, among those with more years of formal education, and 
among those in the medium income group. Apparently, in such 
circles it is now looked upon as a sign of provincialism and nar- 
rowness of mind to be strongly loyal to a party and to vote a 
straight ticket. Is independent voting actually a sign of greater 
political maturity on the part of voters? Hardly, since if the 
voters have permanently abandoned “party” voting, the result may 
be the destruction of our two-party system as we have known it. 
In some ways the situation today is comparable to that which 
brought about the disappearance of the Federalists and the Whigs 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. 

Some politicians have blamed the “‘egg heads” for the increased 
amount of independent voting, but it may be that the parties and 
the political leaders are responsible, since there are indications that 
many voters have decided that there is really no difference be- 
tween our present major parties. Therefore, in order to have his 
vote mean anything—as he sees it—the voter must vote for the 
man instead of the party. At any rate, one group that can hardly 
be charged with having had a hand in increasing the degree of 
independent voting are the political scientists of the country, 
most of whom have long advocated stronger and more responsible 
parties. 

In Colorado in 1956, it apparently was the strategy of the 
Democratic party to “give away” the presidency to Mr. Eisen- 
hower and then to urge the voters to support Democrats on the 
rest of the ticket. This tactic seems to have been fairly successful, 
thus increasing the number of split tickets. 

Also related to the matter of independent voting is the in- 
teresting point that many candidates in Colorado in 1956 did not 
indicate their party affiliation on much of the literature that they 
distributed during the campaign. Mr. Thornton, for example, fol- 
lowed the practice of leaving his party label off much of his cam- 
paign material. Quite obviously, this kind of procedure does not 
further party line voting. 

Non-voting is likewise to some extent a by-product of the 
weakening of party loyalty in the sense that many voters are in- 
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terested in only a few personalities on the ballot, rather than in 
a party slate as such. Presumably, it is the independent voter who 
most often fails to ‘‘vote the ballot all the way across.” In Colo- 
rado in 1956 there was every indication that many persons refused 
to vote in some of the contests because both of the candidates were 
unacceptable. In El Paso county, for instance, it appears that both 
Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Eisenhower were too liberal for many 
voters. The net result was that there were about 3 percent more 
votes cast in the senatorial contest than in the presidential race, an 
almost unheard of situation. The same sort of thing occurred in 
traditionally Republican Weld county. On the other hand, as 
we have seen, in Pueblo and Denver thousands of voters skipped 
the senatorial and other races. There seems to be much more be- 
hind non-voting than the old cliché about “voter's fatigue.” 

The Republicans lost the 1956 election in Colorado as a result 
of a combination of complex causes, including the following 
specific factors: intra-party squabbles in certain counties and 
precincts; too much concentration on electing the President and 
not enough attention to congressional and local contests; a farm 
revolt of sorts; effective work by labor for the Democrats; a well 
organized and well led campaign on the part of the Democrats; 
too many separate groups within the Republican party, for in- 
stance, “Citizens For Eisenhower” and “Citizens For Thornton,” 
instead of centralized efforts for the Republican party as such; and 
too little money too late—a general result of all of the foregoing 
factors. Finally, the Republican party of Colorado was the victim 
of a widespread sentiment that made itself felt in every state in 
the western part of the United States, namely, an apprehension on 
the part of thousands of voters that the great natural resources 
and public lands in the West might not be preserved and pro- 
tected as carefully by Republicans as by Democrats. This was a 
very real fear and it was expressed in a wave of opposition to the 
Republican party throughout the West that should not be under- 
estimated. 


V 


Of great long range significance in relation to politics in Colorado 
is the fact that the West, and Colorado along with it, is under- 
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going a number of very fundamental changes. For instance, pop- 
ulation is increasing at a very rapid rate. During the 1940-50 
decade Colorado’s population increased by 18 percent. According 
to figures released by the United States Bureau of the Census in 
October, 1956, the population of Colorado increased by 228,000 
between 1951 and 1955. Of this number roughly 90,000, or 7 per- 
cent, is accounted for by immigration. Exactly who these immi- 
grants are, where they come from, and what their political affilia- 
tions and inclinations are is not yet determined. It may be that 
the majority of these persons are members of the labor force and 
it may be that more of them vote for the Democrats than vote for 
the Republicans. We do know, for instance, that the Colorado 
labor force increased by 41 percent during the years between 
1920 and 1950, and it has been estimated that this group will in- 
crease by 68 percent between 1950 and 1980. During the same 
period the labor force for the United States at large will increase 
by roughly 55 percent. If it is true, as several recent studies have 
indicated, that about two out of three workers ordinarily vote 
Democratic, the political significance of the increase in the labor 
force is obvious. 

At any rate, regardless of who these immigrants are and regard- 
less of where they come from, one thing is clear insofar as this third 
great opening of the West is concerned—hundreds of thousands 
of persons with different ideas and “foreign” viewpoints are 
settling in Colorado. Without knowing specifically what their 
political inclinations are, it is still safe to say that these im- 
migrants will create a new pattern of politics in the state. The 
most significant result, in the long run, may be the breaking 
down of one-party domination of many of our counties and pre- 
cincts. If this happens, two-party competition and thereby the 
democratic process will once again have been strengthened by the 
infusion of new blood and new ideas into an old society. 
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Diggers and digging in Colorado 


ROBERT H. LISTER 


Archaeologists are diggers, but all diggers are not archaeologists. 
The archaeologist belongs to that particular, and sometimes pe- 
culiar, breed of anthropologists interested in man’s past cultural 
developments. In Colorado, he is primarily concerned with that 
period of Indian life before historic records came into being—pre- 
sixteenth century. And since the Indians of this area possessed no 
written languages, what we know of them has been literally dug 
up! 

The archaeologist, using his pick and shovel and trowel and 
brush, carefully excavates the ancient camping places on the 
plains, the rock shelters of the cliffs, and the long abandoned vil- 
lages located both in the open and in great protective caves of the 
mountains and mesas. During the digging every scrap of cultural 
material is carefully recovered. Its condition, exact location, and 
its relation to other items is meticulously recorded. Notes, 
measurements, drawings, diagrams, and photographs are all part 
of the process. It is imperative that the archaeologist be able to 
reconstruct after the excavation the original condition of the site. 
The objects found usually are of little monetary value—it is the 
story they tell that is valuable. 

Fragments of broken pottery vessels, stone implements and 
weapons, bone tools, and even the skeletal remains of the people 
themselves are found. In rare instances, where conditions of 
preservation are favorable, items of perishable material such as 
textiles, baskets, sandals, and wooden articles come to light. 
Archaeologists are especially fond of digging in the deposits of 
refuse and trash scattered about formerly occupied areas. In ad- 
dition to containing tools and utensils, they may yield scraps of 
animal and vegetal remains, which tell us of food habits. Also, 
since trash mounds normally are stratified—the earliest material 
on the bottom, the most recent on top—a chronological order of 
cultural development is presented. By removing horizontal lay- 
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ers from a trash mound and studying the cultural contents of each 
layer, we can determine the sequence of changes that have oc- 
curred. 

Once an archaeological site has been excavated, the archaeol- 
ogist’s job is but half finished. Months, and sometimes years, of 
detailed study of the specimens must be undertaken. Comparisons 
must be made with previously reported remains. Finally, a paper 
must be prepared and published thoroughly describing and il- 
lustrating what has been found. It should contain the archaeol- 
ogist’s deductions—as complete a story as can be put together 
about the people who occupied the site and their relationships 
with other peoples and cultures both in time and in area. 

There is another type of digger, but he should not be confused 
with an archaeologist, although many presume themselves to be. 
They are persons who dig singly or with a group for the sole pur- 
pose of recovering specimens. Frequently they operate alone and 
in secrecy fearing that someone else may learn of their “‘discovery”’ 
and move in on it. This type of individual is a collector! He is 
apt to have a cabinet or a set of shelves in his home stacked with 
“relics’—arrowpoints, stone knives, axes, beads, pottery, and 
skulls. He is not interested in the story they tell. In fact, his 
promiscuous digging fails to reveal a story and destroys evidence 
that an archaeologist might have been able to interpret signifi- 
cantly. 

Archaeologists label such diggers “pot hunters” and strongly dis- 
approve of their activities. But little can be done to stop them. 
They operate wherever antiquities can be found. There is prac- 
tically no way of controlling their digging on private lands, un- 
less property owners can be made aware of the scientific value of 
archaeological sites and encouraged to allow only archaeologists to 
excavate them. An attempt is made to prohibit such digging on 
federal lands under the provisions of the Federal Antiquities Act 
of 1906, but the Act is difficult to enforce and has proven ineffec- 
tive in many instances. 

Let it quickly be added, however, that there is another group 
of archaeological hobbyists who have made sound contributions 
to knowledge and who work in close cooperation with archaeol- 
ogists. These people—and they come from all walks of life—are 
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aware of the scientific importance of archaeological specimens 
and ruins. They have been instrumental in locating and calling 
to the attention of scientists many important ancient camping 
places and dwellings. When they dig, it is usually in conjunction 
with an archaeologist or under an archaeologist’s direction. 

Excavations by archaeologists, aided in a number of instances 
by the sort of competent hobbyists mentioned above have pro- 
duced an outline of the prehistory of Colorado. There are gaps 
in our knowledge, which we hope to fill in the future, but a gen- 
eral picture can be presented at this time. As we know it now, the 
story of man in Colorado opens at the end of the Ice Age, some 
eight to ten thousand years ago. From that time on the geography 
of Colorado has influenced the development of our prehistoric 
cultures. The massive Rocky Mountains, bisecting the state 
from north to south, separate the plains of eastern Colorado from 
the western slope—the range to the north adjoining the great basin 
and in the south forming part of the American southwest. 

The earliest archaeological remains in Colorado reflect the 
environmental differences between the eastern and western por- 
tions of the state. To the east, the lush, well-watered plains at 
the close of the Ice Age were the home of herds of animals, in- 
cluding large forms of bison and mammoths which are now 
extinct. The abundance of these animals attracted Indians who 
had a big-game hunting type of culture, which was widespread to 
the east and north of Colorado. To the west of the mountains, a 
distinct way of life—a Desert culture—existed at about the same 
time. Followers of the Desert culture pattern were primarily 
collectors of wild seeds and hunters of small mammals including 
rodents. 

The big-game hunters of eastern Colorado lived a nomadic life, 
following the game animals upon which they preyed. Their 
possessions were meager, but so are those of modern nomads. 
People moving constantly on foot have neither the time to ac- 
quire, nor the means to carry, a large kit of tools. Numerous of 
their camping places and “kill sites’—locations where one or 
several large game animals had been killed—have been found and 
excavated in eastern Colorado. 

One of the best known and most thoroughly examined sites of 
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this type in all of North America is located north of Fort Collins. 
It is known as the Lindenmeier site, named after the owner of 
the ranch upon which the remains were found. Credit for the 
discovery goes to a group of non-professional archaeologists headed 
by the late Judge C. C. Coffin and his brother Major R. G. Coffin, 
of Fort Collins, who after making a collection of artifacts from the 
locality and learning of their significance, called the attention of 
Smithsonian Institution archaeologists to the find. Subsequently, 
Dr. F. H. H. Roberts, Jr., of the Smithsonian, conducted excava- 
tions there for several seasons. The digging revealed that a group 
of early American Indian hunters had camped at the spot, perhaps 
10,000 years ago. Remains of their campfires and cultural debris 
were found eroding from the bank of a deep arroyo and on the 
prairie surface adjacent to the arroyo. The culture found there 
has been labeled Folsom. It is characterized by a particular type of 
fluted spear point, which was first identified near the northeastern 
New Mexico community of the 
same name. At the Lindenmeir 
site a number of Folsom points 
were found as well as an assem- 
blage of other stone and bone 
tools and ornaments used by the 
occupants. Also found were 
many fragments of bones of ani- 
mals hunted and eaten. Included 
among these were two types of 
extinct bison which had more 
massive and widespread horns 
than modern forms, as well as 
fox, wolf, and rabbit. No human 
remains were discovered. 

Many other finds of Folsom 
culture, especially the diagnostic 
fluted spear points, have been 
found in eastern Colorado, the 
San Luis valley, and on occasion, 
in the mountains or just west of 





the mountains—such as near Gunnison. 
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Another culture specialization of the big-game hunters in 
eastern Colorado, and one which was perhaps not quite as ancient 
as the Folsom culture, originally was named after an eastern 
Colorado county, Yuma. The term Yuma culture has now fallen 
into disrepute, for it has been found to be locally variable in its 
widespread distribution. Regardless of what the culture is called, 
it seems closely related to Folsom. The relationship lies not only 
in an assemblage of tools, but in a reliance on hunting. The 
hallmark of this culture is a distinctive point, or knife, of chipped 
flint. It is a long slender parallel-sided blade exhibiting very ex- 
cellent chipping. In fact, such points are frequently singled out 
as some of the best examples of flint chipping in the New World. 
Years of drought in eastern Colorado, during which time winds 
have stripped quantities of top soil from the ground, have ex- 
posed many sites of this culture. Both camping places and “kill 
sites” have been revealed. The game animal frequently found 
associated with cultural remains again is the bison. But since these 
bison remains are not always identified positively as extinct types, 
it is assumed that this culture may have existed into more recent 
times than the Folsom culture. 





Crossing the Rockies into western Colorado, we find the earliest 
archaeological sites to contain remains of the Desert culture which 
was widely spread over western America. This culture existed in 
the period between eight and three thousand years ago, placing 
its beginnings at an antiquity equal to the plains big-game hunt- 
ers. Excavations by the University of Colorado and the Denver 
Museum of Natural History in Dinosaur National Monument and 
on the Uncompahgre Plateau near Grand Junction supply us with 
information of this cultural development locally. In both areas it 
was found that Indians lived in shallow caves or beneath rock 
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overhangs. These shelters contained deep cultural deposits in- 
dicative of periodic occupation over a long span of time. Hells 
Midden in Dinosaur National Monument had seventeen feet of 
such stratified remains. This fits well the belief that these Indians 
were non-sedentary seasonal gatherers, who wandered from one 
shelter to another dependent upon the food resources available at 
different times of the year. Digging in these deposits uncovers 
their ancient hearths and storage cists, their assemblage of stone 
artifacts such as projectile points, knives, and scrapers as well as 
milling stones used in the preparation of foods from seeds. Some 
of the characteristic points have triangular blades and indented- 
based stems. Bone and horn were employed for awls, needles, 
wrenches, and beads. Baskets were woven, and strips of rabbit fur 
twined together to make blankets. 





Besides these ancient cultures of Colorado, there are more re- 
cent cultural developments. Again the Rockies formed an ef- 
fective barrier between the cultural patterns of eastern and west- 
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ern Colorado. The big-game hunting type of existence in the 
east declined with the extinction of the mammoths and certain 
forms of bison. It was replaced by cultures that had their origins 
and centers of development far to the east of Colorado and spread 
across the plains to the Rocky Mountains. On the western side of 
the mountains the Desert culture continued to exist in the north- 
western part of the state into historic times—as exemplified by 
such groups as the Ute. In southwestern Colorado, however, there 
evolved from the Desert culture the well-known Pueblo culture— 
one of the highest cultural developments north of Mexico. 

Archaeologically speaking, eastern Colorado, after the big-game 
hunting period, is not well known. A large part of our informa- 
tion comes from attempts to analyze private collections, but since 
many of these are undocumented, it is difficult to draw accurate 
conclusions from them. Some excavations have been conducted 
by the University of Colorado in the vicinity of Limon, by Denver 
University east and south of Denver, and by Trinidad Junior 
College in the southeastern corner of the state. But most of this 
work is unreported and hence results are unavailable at this time. 
Judging from the information we do have and from archaeological 
investigations in those parts of Nebraska and Kansas adjacent to 
Colorado, it is likely that the following sequences of cultural 
changes took place. 

From perhaps seven thousand to about two thousand years ago 
the plains of Colorado were sparsely populated by a group of 
Foragers. This period coincides with a time of drought. Vegeta- 
tion was scanty, and lakes, marshes, and streams were drying up. 
It must be remembered that many animal forms disappeared dur- 
ing this period. The life of the Indian was a difficult one. He was 
still a nomad, was still a hunter, camped in the open or in caves 
wherever they could be found, and continued to use a wide variety 
of stone tools. It is doubtful that he lived as well as his immediate 
precursors. 

The next cultural phase on the plains, beginning about | a.p., 
saw the introduction of several new traits resulting in significant 
changes in the way of life. Simple agriculture and the making of 
pottery were especially important. These innovations—and per- 
haps a new population—reached the plains from the eastern 
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Woodlands. The term Woodland culture is given this develop- 
ment, referring to its source. Woodland sites can be found from 
the foothills of the Rockies all the way to the Atlantic coast. Ap- 
parently the people lived in semi-permanent villages located be- 
side small streams. Houses were flimsy structures of brush or poles 
and skins. Heavy reliance was placed upon wild vegetable foods 
and game, with small patches of corn supplementing the food 
resources of at least some of the villages. Simple tools of bone and 
stone were directly related to the business of living. The pottery, 
first used in the plains by these people, was a durable, utility ware. 
It was not beautiful by modern standards. A typical pot had 
sloping shoulders, a round pointed bottom, was slightly constricted 
at the neck, and its outer surface was roughened by paddling or 
beating with a small cord-wrapped paddle. The climate would 
have been more salubrious—with consequent greater floral and 
faunal offerings—than during the preceding time of the Foragers. 

After perhaps 1000 a.p., a farming culture reached the plains of 
eastern Colorado. It has a number of regional variations. The 
one present in Colorado is called Upper Republican, after the 
Republican River in western Nebraska, where the remains were 
first encountered. The Upper Republican people were more ad- 
vanced than the Woodland people. Agriculture, featuring corn, 
beans, and squash planted in garden plots, became well estab- 
lished. Fairly large villages of earth lodges constructed over shal- 
low pits were located on bluffs overlooking streams and rivers. 
Pits were dug into the ground to store the more reliable supply of 
food produced by farming. Tools differed but little from earlier 
times. Bone was used for awls, fish hooks, and needles; hoes were 
made of bison shoulder blades; flint was used for diagnostic 
diamond-shaped bevelled knives, projectile points, and scrapers; 
and from other stone were prepared celts, hamerstones, pipes, 
and beads. Upper Republican pottery, still hard and utilitarian, 
was distinct in some ways from that of earlier Woodland culture. 
The pots had smaller mouths, were fuller bodied, and the rim 
was frequently thickened into a regular collar. Vessels were still 
cord-marked during manufacture, but in addition carry incised 
and punctuated decorations. Upper Republican is thought to be 
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the direct forerunner of certain of the historic tribes observed in 
the plains after the seventeenth century. 

Our picture of the prehistory of eastern Colorado ranges from 
big-game hunter, to Forager, to semi-sedentary Woodland, and 
finally to the village-dwelling Upper Republican. It covers a 
period from the close of the Ice Age to the time of the historic 
plains Indians. The archaeology is not spectacular, but to sci- 
entists and individuals interested in the accurate story of the 
American Indian, it is just as important as any other area occupied 
by our aborigines. 

Crossing the Rockies once again, it is only necessary to say of 
northwestern Colorado that generally speaking the Desert culture 
continued with but little change into historic times. It was in- 
fluenced by a penetration of Anasazi culture from the south 
around 500 to 700 a.p., resulting in the Fremont Basketmaker 
culture, a blend of the two patterns. After that the Desert culture 
returned to prominence. 

Southwestern Colorado, on the other hand, falls within the Ana- 
sazi culture area, which was the scene of a remarkable cultural 
development. To a limited extent, Anasazi influence was felt from 
time to time along the entire southern section of the state. Only 
the southwestern corner, however, was an integral part of the 
Anasazi area, and there a great number of archaeological sites 
ranging in time between | and 1300 a.p. are to be found. Many 
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of these have been explored or excavated. They tell the story of 
Anasazi culture from its beginning through its climax. Only the 
last period—the one immediately preceding the arrival of the 
Spaniards—is missing. For that record one must go to the north- 
ern and central portions of New Mexico and Arizona, regions 
where Anasazi remains also occur abundantly. 

More scientific digging, and unfortunately more “‘pothunting,” 
has taken place in that portion of Colorado south of the San Juan 
Mountains than in the rest of the state combined. Interest was 
first aroused in the 1870’s and 1880's, when most of the well pre- 
served and archaeologically rich villages in what is now Mesa 
Verde National Park were discovered and ransacked. 

From that time to the present all sorts of diggers have been at 
work. Much of the excavating has been solely for relics—many of 
which were sold to private collections and museums. Conversely, 
some of the leading archaeologists of Europe and America have 
led expeditions to that region and have made important contribu- 
tions to southwestern archaeology as a result of their digging. 
Baron Gustav Nordenskiold, a member of Swedish nobility, ex- 
cavated there; Earl Morris dug there for the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington; Paul Martin led expeditions from the Chicago 
Museum of Natural History; J. O. Brew from Harvard’s Peabody 
Museum spent several seasons in this area; and the Smithsonian 
Institution sent Frank Roberts to excavate a number of sites. 
Here can be found spectacular archaeology. Anyone who has 
visited Mesa Verde will attest to this. 

Archaeologists have divided the Anasazi culture in the south- 
west area into a number of chronologically arranged stages based 
on food habits, clothing, types of habitations, and styles of pottery, 
tools, and weapons present at different periods. The two earlier 
stages are labeled Basketmaker, and represent the initial change 
from the nomadic Desert culture to sedentary existence. The in- 
troduction of agriculture based on corn, beans, and squash—which 
probably spread from Mexico to the Southwest—was the settling 
factor. Game and wild vegetable plants supplemented Basket- 
maker crops. The dog and probably the turkey were the only 
domesticated animals. These people were excellent weavers of 
baskets, which they employed as burden carriers, storage contain- 
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ers, and cooking utensils. (It is possible to bring water to a boil in 
tightly woven baskets by dropping hot rocks into them.) No pot- 
tery was made by the early Basketmakers, but they did fashion a 
variety of stone and bone implements and weapons. At first, caves 
were used as camping and storage places. Later, pit houses of 
varying depth, covered with several types of superstructures, were 
grouped together into small villages. The late Earl Morris ex- 
cavated such an assemblage of structures near Durango. His work 
was a model of perfection and thoroughness, resulting in an under- 
standing of house construction methods as well as a complete 
description of other culture elements. Basketmaker burials were 
frequently placed in dry caves where natural dessication of the 
bodies resulted in the so-called ‘““mummies.” 

Pueblo is the name given the more recent stages of Anasazi 
culture, and the term is also applied to modern Indians who have 
descended from the old Anasazi. The Spaniards found these In- 
dians living in pueblos—towns—when they first met them in the 
sixteenth century. But this custom originated among the Anasazi 
much before that time. Intensive agriculture brought about this 
settlement pattern as early as 700 a.p. Pueblo development has 
been traced through a number of steps to a cultural climax, 
reached between 1100 and 1300 a.p. All of this can be seen at 
Mesa Verde. The same subsistence pattern was followed as during 
earlier Basketmaker times, but agricultural methods improved to 
allow for larger concentrations of people. In some places irriga- 
tion was practiced. Houses evolved from the simple pit house to 
rectangular surface structures of poles and mud and finally to 
large multi-storied communal structures of many masonry-walled 
rooms. The big houses first were built in the valleys and on the 
mesa tops, but by 1200 a.p. wherever it was possible, they were 
placed in large protective caves. These are the cliff-dwellings, 
pueblos built in caves in the cliffs. Apparently this was a defensive 
measure made necessary by the arrival in the area of an enemy 
people, in all likelihood the ancestors of present day Navaho and 
Apache. 

Pueblo Indians have been, and still are, excellent potters. 
Archaeologists frequently find many whole pots and great quan- 
tities of broken pottery when a Pueblo village is dug. For exam- 
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ple, a University of Colorado excavation in a small pueblo at 
Mesa Verde last summer recovered 
forty whole or restorable vessels and 
over thirty thousand broken frag- 
ments. Grey utility pottery, in jar 
and bowl forms, are frequently 
banded or corrugated on the exter- 
ior. Decorated ceramics usually 
have black designs painted on a 
white background, and occur in 
many shapes including jars, bowls, 
pitchers, mugs, and some animal 
effigies. Milling stones, projectile 
points, knives, awls, scrapers, and 
ornaments were made of stone. Animal bone and shell also were 
used for tools and crnaments. Weaving of cotton textiles was 
practiced. 

By 1300 a.p. practically every pueblo in southwestern Colorado 
had been abandoned, and their occupants had drifted southward 
to build new homes along the Little Colorado and Rio Grande 
drainages. The probable cause was drought, a factor that still 
periodically plagues the Colorado farmer and rancher. An exam- 
ination of the annual growth ring patterns of pines that were used 
as beams and posts in the prehistoric houses shows that a severe 
drought occurred between 1276 and 1299 a.v. This alone could 
have caused the people to abandon their towns and the territory 
they had held for many generations, but the enemy people men- 
tioned previously also may have been a contributing factor. The 
record of Anasazi culture in Colorado thus comes to an end after 
over a millenium of growth and development marked by many 
outstanding achievements. 

Colorado has witnessed a variety of Indian cultures during the 
past ten thousand years. It is of interest to note how these pre- 
historic peoples have developed cultures to cope with their im- 
mediate environment, how their cultures have changed with 
changing climatic conditions, and finally how cultural advances 
were made possible through the developing of techniques that 
allowed them to be somewhat self-sufficient and not completely at 
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the mercy of nature. Archaeology deals with the past and the 
dead, but the story it tells, when properly interpreted, is as real 
and full of life as current happenings; and Colorado’s past will 
become better understood if future diggers will dig for informa- 
tion and not for relics! 


A DRIVE IN THE FOOTHILLS 


By DouGLAs NICHOLS 


Declivities are best: After you wind 

The mountains dry from summer, hunting a peak 
Perhaps, or a town lost to mining, find 

The roadside brook, pull up, and like a meek 


Novice of nature, search out solace there. 
How man seeks out large vistas, craggy views, 
Or tries to farm rock land just for a share 
In nature’s leavings: What if he then lose 


The very house he built? Up on the hill, 
Looking toward other hills, an empty house, 
Wind-torn, decrepit, cluttered with its fill 
Of human loss. No shouting would arouse 

An answer there. I leave the used-up well, 
The sagging barn, the house shot in the eyes, 
And head downhill. Still something of the spell 
Of ghosts remains. But here the lucid sky 


Clears life of clutter. Sunlight moves west, gleams 
Briefly on granite. Soon night shade will leave 
This autumn stream yet colder. A ghost leans 
Down from the hill where absences still grieve. 
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With all you’ve got 


WARREN BECK 


He had left the unfinished day’s work scattered over his office desk, 
he’d driven through two stop signs, and now on the boulevard he 
was doing sixty-five. It was trouble for sure if the law happened 
along, but what of that compared to whatever the trouble might 
be at home. With his hands achingly frozen on the wheel and his 
eyes tensed to the strip of pavement rushing at him, he told him- 
self he’d welcome a cop, he’s ask for an emergency escort the rest 
of the way. 

Not that he'd be able to explain what it was all about. He only 
knew from Lillian’s tone it must be bad. He’d heard his son sob- 
bing near the phone, but no, Larry wasn’t hurt, and neither was 
she, Lillian had said in a strained low voice, which he could tell 
was to keep the boy from overhearing; there'd been an accident, 
though, she went on, almost inaudibly, and they’d both had a ter- 
rible shock, but that wasn’t all of it, there might be worse besides. 
So would he come home, the sooner the better, and she’d explain 
when he got there, did he understand? Yes, he’d told her, yes, and 
he’d be there right away. 

As he pulled up sharply at the house, he saw the new red 
wagon, a present for Larry’s ninth birthday, overturned on the 
grass near the curb. His heart seemed to cramp like a clenched 
fist; had she tried to break it to him gradually? He ran across the 
lawn and into the front hall. Lillian, coming down the stairway, 
put a finger to her lips in what for almost a decade now had had 
one meaning between them—the child was asleep. 

He followed her silently into the living room. 

“I gave him a sedative,” she whispered, and dropped down pale 
and limp on the sofa. “Dr. Barton told me to.” 

‘So Barton was here?” he asked with a deliberateness he realized 
was from terror. 

“Yes. I called him. For Harold. He took him to the hospital.” 
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“Harold Mann?” 

“." 

‘What happened?” 

She hesitated but then faced him directly. 

“Larry hit Harold in the head, with that old hammer you gave 
him to play with.” 

“Was it bad?” 

“Doctor Barton wouldn’t say. But when they put him in the 
ambulance he was still unconscious.” 

“Oh, God!” he exclaimed, and was startled by his hoarseness. 

He began to walk about the room, then halted and stared 
dazedly out the window. The little wagon lay sprawled, its wheels 
like the stiffened legs of a hunted animal brought down. His car 
door hung open as he had left it; it sagged toward the curb a mute 
motionless sign of his desperate hurry; he brushed away the notion 
of going and closing it now. He turned back. 

“What was it? Was the Mann kid bullying him again?” 

She nodded and drew a deep breath before answering. 

“I was upstairs, putting away the clean laundry. Larry was play- 
ing in the front yard. He’d promised he wouldn’t take his wagon 
into the street, and I knew I could trust him. ‘Then all at once I 
heard him calling out—‘Let me alone,’ he kept saying, ‘you let my 
wagon alone.’ I went to the window and it was just as I'd feared, 
the Mann boy again. They were still on the lawn; Larry was 
hanging onto his wagon with both hands and looking grim and 
frightened, and Harold was jerking it by the tongue and dragging 
Larry with it out across the sidewalk.” 

‘That kid must be twenty pounds heavier,” he muttered. “Be- 
sides two or three years older.” 

“All of that,” she said tensely. “Well, I ran downstairs and got 
out there as fast as I could, but what I saw was Harold lying on 
the grass and Larry standing with the hammer still in his hand. 
He was shivering and his face had the most awful horrified look. 
When he saw me he dropped the hammer and flung himself at me 
and began screaming that he'd killed him, he’d killed him, he 
didn’t mean to but he had. I picked up the hammer—there was 
blood on it—and I hurried Larry into the house and called the 
doctor.” 
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She paused and inhaled slowly again, like someone winded after 
a climb too steep and long. He told himself to quit pacing the 
room; he went and sat in a chair across from her as she began 
again. 

“Then I had to leave Larry alone inside and go out and wait by 
Harold. I didn’t want to, but I felt I must. He was barely breath- 
ing, and there was blood seeping out through his hair. I was 
afraid to touch him, much less try to move him. I didn’t know 
what to do but watch over him and wait for the doctor, or any- 
body who might help. But not a soul came along just then. The 
street was so quiet I could hear Larry sobbing in the house.” 

He shook his head repeatedly, frowning, as he spoke. 

‘How terrible for you!” 

“It’s terrible enough now, waiting,” she said in a low monotone, 
“but that—and being so alone with it—and so torn. Anyhow, Dr. 
arton finally drove up, and the ambulance he'd called came a 
minute later. So I ran in to take care of Larry. He was lying on 
the floor here, and he was weeping in a way I'd never heard from 
him before. As if his heart really was broken. As if with more 
grief than any child could bear. That was when I called you, the 
first chance I had, and that’s why I couldn’t say any more, with 
him right here. So then I gave him the sedative and tried to tell 
him Dr. Barton was going to look after Harold. I got him quieted 

| a little, and then I washed his face, and his hands—” 

She halted, her features seemed to sag, and then he knew his 

; look must have implied the question, for she nodded weakly. 

“Yes, there was blood on one hand—not much, but blood.” 

, Her eyes closed, and now she was so pale he was afraid she 

would faint, but she went on. 


t “So I put him to bed with the shades down. He began to get 
1 drowsy and yawned and yawned. I suppose it wasn’t just the 
. sedative but a reaction besides from the nervous state he’d got 
/ into. He’s in a sound sleep now.” 

e She got up with another sigh and carefully closed the door into 
e the hallway. 

.S “IT don’t want the telephone to wake him,” she whispered as 
e she went back to the sofa. 


He looked over toward the desk, at the black instrument cradled 
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silent in its holder, seeming a fantastic and even banetul growth 
on its snaky stem of wire. 

“Tt will ring,” he said, and she understood, and answered him in 
a reluctant murmur. 

“Yes, Dr. Barton told me he'd call. As soon as there’s anything 
definite.” 

Now silence between them seemed even more severe, impinged 
painfully like a vibration at the very edge of hearing, and he spoke 
to dispel it, at whatever cost. 

“Did—did Larry say how it happened?” 

She looked soberly at him, and he could see her reluctance 
yielding to a hard decision. 

“T'll have to tell you all of it,” she said quietly. “Because you'll 
need to know about it when he wakes up. He said, “Mother, that 
Harold was teasing me again,’ and I told him yes, I'd seen it from 
upstairs and had started down to help him, and Larry said, ‘I was 
afraid he’d take my wagon out in the street. You know how he 
always is, Mother, and you know how Father said I'd have to learn 
to fight back. Well, I pulled on the wagon but I couldn’t hold it, 
he was too strong, and Father said once hit him with all you've got, 
and all I had was the hammer, so I did, that’s how it happened.’ ” 

He groaned and put his head in his hands. She came over to sit 
on the chair arm by him; she slowly stroked the back of his neck 
with comforting fingers and then let her hand rest there. 

“Don’t blame yourself,” she whispered at last. “It’s as much my 
fault, being so insistent about his not playing in the street.” 

He shook his head. 

“No, if Larry hadn't stood up against having his wagon dragged 
out there, that kid would have found some other way to torment 
him. That’s what Larry has to live with. That and the kind of 
advice his father gives him.” 

“But I suppose you did have to tell him to—to hold his own the 
best he could. Anyhow, we didn’t know what else . . .” 

She stopped and closed her eyes. He ground his fist into his 
palm again and again, feeling all the while the futility of trying to 
erase error and regret. 

“But why did I have to gabble about hitting the other fellow 
with all you’ve got?” he broke out. “Why did I have to be so 
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damned hearty with a poor little innocent? And how was he to 
know what it meant? Though even if I’d made it clear, that still 
would have been wrong—giving him the old sportsmanship stuff, 
play up and play the game, just with his fists, though, all in fair 
play, no matter what unfair advantage the bigger fellow has. 
That's how his father advises him, without any other tip-off.” 

“Don’t reproach yourself,” she said stoically. “Not now.” 

“I can't help it,”” he muttered. “Maybe if my advice had been 
any good he wouldn’t have misunderstood it.” 

She dropped a softly protesting hand on his shoulder. 

“But you know how Harold was at him, day in and day out, 
sort of persecuting him. What else .. . ?” 

Her voice ceased again, as with a lapse of will in the absence of 
knowledge. He raised his eyebrows at the opposite wall. 

“Well, there’s another theory. Turn the other cheek. But you 
don’t see many right bright grownups really practicing it, do you? 
So what's there to tell kids? Just what every boy should know? 
Larry’s only nine, but he’s supposed to stand up and fight like a 
man—no, he’s supposed to do better than that, even. What would 
a grown man do if some bigger guy kept bothering him? Probably 
call the police. And if they had to, the police might bash the guy 
over the head.” 

“Don't!” she protested, almost with a moan, and got up and 
walked back wearily to the sofa. 

“T know, I know,” he said, in a lower voice. “I’m worried too. 
But that’s what makes me so angry—why should our boy have 
been put in such a spot? So I have to face it that somehow I asked 
too much of him. The way people are always asking the impos- 
sible of little kids.” 

“Yes,” she said with an effort. “It does seem grownups demand 
an awful lot from children—sometimes more than they expect of 
each other.” 

She looked away, and it was as if she went away, out of this im- 
passe into another hour, either of what had been or what might 
be; and he saw she had tried to answer not what he said but 
merely his need to talk; yet he went on, as if with a fester he must 
unwrap and look at. 

“Sure, a Boy Scout is courteous, brave, and just perfect, that’s 
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all. What happens, though? Boys don’t all die young because 
they're so good. They don’t all go on courteously turning the 
other cheek until they get wiped out. Some of them must survive 
to be average men, who call the cops if somebody tries to muscle 
in on their average affairs. But our boy couldn’t call the cops.” 

“No,” she agreed faintly, ‘and we couldn’t send for them for 
him. Not over what they’d say was ordinary childish teasing.” 

“And I couldn’t play cop and lay hands even mildly on Harold 
to pull him off, or they might run me in.” 

She nodded once, but still with an abstracted look, and she an- 
swered in that same worn voice. 

“Besides Larry’s being made fun of if his parents had to come 
to his aid.” 

“Sure. Disgraced no matter what the odds. Whereas in boxing 
they match ’em evenly, and somebody calls fouls. If there’d been 
a referee here today, though, he'd not just have told Larry a 
hammer wasn’t good form, he’d have called off such an uneven 
match. But they tell little boys to put up their fists according to 
code and then leave out the whole damn rule book. Confusing.” 

“Oh, I know,” she said, sighing. “It’s miserable. But all I can 
think of now is whether Harold is going to come out of it. If 
only I could tell Larry when he wakes up that .. .” 

Pausing as if she knew no more words, and nothing beyond 
words, she gazed blankly into the room now filled with rosy light 
from the indifferent declining afternoon sun. 

“Yes,” he said in a low voice. ‘““That’s all I’m thinking of too, 
underneath. So I even wonder if maybe I should have told him 
to turn the other cheek. Except I know that won’t work forever. 
Only this time it might have got him by with nothing worse than 
having his wagon broken, and I wish to God that was it and I 
could square it, partly, by buying him a new one. Though that 
wouldn’t square having had this one jerked away from him, would 
it? And if he went on turning the other cheek, later on some up- 
and-coming realist might do him in for sure. Whereas telling him 
to put up his fists and play the game might not bother him too 
much after he grows up and finds out such stuff is for kids, who 
aren’t citizens and can’t call in the cops to preserve the peace. But 
meanwhile look what it’s done to him. With my connivance.” 
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She lifted her hand and let it drop in a single gesture that said 
to him enough, more than enough, for now. 

“Okay,” he said. “I’m sorry. And I’m not forgetting what I'd 
settle for too.” 

He put his head in his hands again and sat rigid and silent. His 
son’s face came before him, in images of innocent happiness over 
the years—such a good child, cheerful and even-tempered, sen- 
sitive to what was right and decent, and responsive to his parents’ 
care with unquestioning trust. 

He got up to walk back and forth. 

“Do you suppose I ought to go over to the hospital and see how 
things are?” he asked, without facing her, though he knew her eyes 
were following him. 

“If you want to,” she said slowly. “But you couldn’t do any- 
thing, anyhow. And I'd rather have you here if word does come.” 

He stopped in his tramping, apologetic. 

“Yes, yes, certainly. I didn’t think. I was only trying to find 
something to do. I'll stay with you, of course.” 

‘There must be some word before long.” 

“I suppose so.” 

“It’s nearly an hour since—since they took him away.” 

He began to walk again, but made himself go more moderately. 

“Well,” he said, looking down at the carpet he trod on, ‘‘maybe 
it’s a good sign if we don’t hear. I mean, the longer nothing hap- 
pens, the better chance it won't.” 

“I hope so,” she said tremulously, and leaned her head back 
and closed her eyes, and then the telephone rang. 

She sprang forward on the sofa as he turned, but for a second 
they both, immobile, stared at the instrument; it rang again and 
he motioned to detain her as he ran to pick it up. 

“Hello,” he said in a wooden voice. “Yes, Doc... Oh... Yes? 
... Well, thanks for all you did. And thanks for calling.” 

He put the phone down slowly and was still looking at it as he 
spoke. 

‘“He’s all right. Doc says Harold’s out of danger.” 

“What?” she cried out. “Then he isn’t going to die?” 

He shook his head solemnly, with the feeling that he was also 
saying no to fate, for this time at least. Lillian began to weep, 
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softly at first and then convulsively. He came to the sofa and took 
her in his arms and held her tight. She clung with her head 
pressed upon his shoulder and sobbed. His throat ached; tears 
were ready to run down his set face but he forced them back. 
Gradually she controlled her crying, but still she held close to him. 

‘“‘What did he say?” she whispered finally. “Tell me everything 
the doctor said.” 

He did that, speaking slowly and quietly now, letting the words 
soothe him too as he went along, saying that Harold was conscious 
by the time they got him to the hospital, and the x-ray had showed 
no fracture; it was just a concussion, the doctor thought, probably 
the side of the hammer and a glancing blow at that, to make such a 
scalp wound and still not . . . His voice became husky. 

“My poor little fellow. He didn’t even know how to hold the 
hammer. So his innocence did help save him. That and his lack 
of enough strength.” 

She sat up and gave him a long sympathetic glance, and he 
knew she must be seeing his unshed tears glittering, as he saw hers. 

‘So it has passed over him,” she murmured, “and our son is 
spared.” 

She took the clean folded handkerchief out of his breast pocket 
and wiped her eyes. As she tucked the handkerchief back into its 
place, she blessed him briefly with the flicker of a smile. He 
caught her hand and kissed it. Then he stood, walked across the 
room and back, and looked down at her. 

“When do you think Larry will be awake?” he asked, trying to 
keep his voice steady. 

“Oh, not for two or three hours, I imagine.” 

“T want to see him.” 

“I do too. It’s as if he’s gone through the crisis of a terrible 
illness, isn’t it?” 

“That’s right.” 

“It will be good for him to sleep as long as he can, though,” she 
said, her tone more calm now, so that he sensed her touch upon 
the rudder of their affairs, firm and almost confident again. ““Then 
when he wakes up we can tell him.” 

He nodded repeatedly before he responded. 
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“Yes, we can say everything’s okay for now—that, at least.” 

She raised her face and her serious look was a warning, almost 
an admonition, he thought. 

“And we can be thankful,” she said, with great earnestness. 

“Oh, I am that,” he agreed. ‘Even if it’s not all we could wish. 
It’s not that he’ll ever be able to escape what he’s been through 
this afternoon.” 

“No,” she whispered sadly. ‘I could wash his hands, but this 
will always be there, somewhere at the bottom of his memories. 
Though perhaps he may find something to learn from it.” 

‘“He’ll need to learn a lot more than his old man knows, or can 
ever tell him. Because it’s not that he won’t be imposed on again. 
And get the wrong advice still, I suppose, because a child’s not 
entitled to the right advice—or maybe there isn’t any for him.” 

He stared unseeing out the window with a frown and let him- 
self go on. 

“Or maybe everything a little kid has to put up with really is 
preparation. Toughening him up against the kinds of bullying 
the law doesn’t cover—like a tyrant for a boss, or a nagging hus- 
band or wife. Or the better business and professional forms of 
sneaking and grabbing. Or more Harold Mann stuff on an inter- 
national scale—where it’s like a child’s world with no cops to call, 
and it’s the young and innocent again who have to bear it, along 
with any amount of pep talk from their elders. Maybe that too.” 

“Yes,” she said quietly. “Maybe that too.” 

Turning, he found her looking at him steadily, as if waiting to 
be sure he had finished. He knew she had acknowledged whatever 
might befall their son in this world, but had come back, as always, 
to the immediate, the real, to what there was to be done, because 
it was what could be done. He knew it even before she spoke. 

“I’m wondering what I can get for him to eat, that he would 
like best.” 

‘You are a precious woman,” he told her. 

“I’m just me,” she said, almost in a whisper, with a little grim- 
ace. “Occupation housewife.” 

He did not try to utter what flooded his mind now, the thought 
of her dependable kindliness under this roof, where a boy could 
tarry, not forever, but long enough to discover his father’s limita- 
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tions, perhaps, and certainly to learn belief in love, when it might 
be found. With Lillian still regarding him, he saw that after all 
his searching inconclusive bitter talk he must say what remained 
to be said, by him. 

“Anyhow, he’s been spared to this extent,” he told her evenly, 
almost with the sense of reciting a primary rule to a patient gov- 
erness. “We can tell him it’s all right for now; there is that.”’ 

She nodded wordlessly, repeatedly, and he felt she was leaving 
it with him, as when in teaching the young, in compassion for 
their limitations as well as their need, one stops with barely the 
lesson for today. He stood gazing out over her head into the 
street. Then abruptly he started toward the door. 

“T’'ll go bring in his wagon,” he said, not glancing back, because 
again his eyes were half-filled, with tears of gratitude and relief, 
and yet of angry remorse for himself and other men. 


END OF MAY 


By MAXINE CASSIN 


The time of lying fallow has an end. 

It is almost past the season of the dogwood. 
The swimmers can be seen around the bend 
Of the golden creek on Farley’s land, 
Sun-splashed and Jaughing. Summer has begun. 
The time of lying fallow has an end. 


So I have said to myself over and over 

At the beginning of Spring and now at 
Springtime’s end, 

But indolence is like an aged lover— 

Loth to leave since time is almost spent. 
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How many Coloradans? 


WILLIAM PETERSEN 


Many activities in a complex society, even so simple a one as the 
construction of a public building, involve a judgment concerning 
the future growth of a population. A national planning board is 
attempting to relate the future supply of various raw materials to 
the future need. The board of directors of a manufacturing firm 
is trying to decide whether to build another plant and, if so, where. 
A suburban community is contracting for a new school building; 
how large should it be? The regional directorate of a denomina- 
tion, with money for a new church building, wants to know where 
it ought to be constructed. A state board must decide whether to 
build a four-lane or a two-lane highway. 

In each of these cases, and in hundreds of others like them, the 
persons facing these problems would probably make use of a 
demographer’s services, at least in the sense of referring to a pop- 
ulation projection already completed. For the growth of pop- 
ulation in an area is a fundamental determinant of almost any 
other social or economic development. Whether as citizens or as 
consumers or as school children, or whatever, it is people that give 
institutions their significance and dimensions. 

The dozen different techniques for constructing a population 
forecast all have a certain rationale in common. They begin by 
establishing the recent trend of population growth in the area in 
question and then project this trend into the future. The tech- 
nique of extrapolation may be very simple; if, for example, the 
population has been increasing at the rate of 1 percent per year, 
it may be legitimate merely to assume that this annual increase 
will continue during the next decades. It is usual, however, to 
analyze separately the three components of population growth— 
namely, fertility, mortality, and migration. 

The principal feature of the more complex analysis is to break 
down the population into separate groups by age and sex. Child- 
bearing is physiologically possible only to women between the 
ages, roughly, of fifteen and forty-five; and the proportion of the 
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total population in this particular age-sex group is thus a relevant 
factor in judging its future fertility. Similarly, the probability of 
dying within the next year is much higher for infants and the very 
old than for children or young adults; and the mortality of the 
total population will therefore also vary according to the age 
structure. Migration, finally, is a behavior typical of young adults 
or, to some degree, of the young children that they may take with 
them in their movement or, occasionally, of old persons entering 
retirement. A population forecast, then, is usually made by apply- 
ing simultaneously rates of fertility, mortality, and migration to 
a given population in the process of a gradual change in both its 
size and its age and sex structure. 

Such forecasts have occasionally been quite accurate, but they 
are as often not so. For while population structure is always an 
important determinant of population growth, it is only one among 
several significant factors. Thus, the proportion of the population 
that consists of women in the child-bearing age group denotes its 
potential fertility, but the degree to which this potential will be 
realized depends, for example, on the proportion of the women 
that get married, the average age at which they marry, and the 
average number of children that they and their husbands decide 
to have. In the same way, the death rate depends not only on the 
age structure but also on the state of medical science, and migra- 
tion depends not only on the proportion of young adults in the 
population but also, for example, on differences in economic op- 
portunities or climate. In short, population forecasts are made by 
combining a very precise calculation concerning age structure 
with what is often a rather rough guess about the other relevant 
factors. 

The consequent difficulties in forecasting a population can be 
well illustrated by the particular case of Colorado. A number of 
recent forecasts by responsible agencies and individuals have be- 
come obsolete within two or three years after their publication. As 
part of a team trying to analyze the state’s economic and social 
potential, I was asked to review these forecasts and to lay a base 
for correcting them in the light of more recent data. That portion 
of my report that might be of interest to the general public is re- 
peated in this article. 
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Over the ninety years from 1860 to 1950, the population of Colo- 
rado increased erratically from 34,000 to 1.3 million, or by nearly 
thirty-nine times. During the mining boom of the 1870's, the 
state’s population increased by almost four times, and during the 
depression of the 1930's by less than one-tenth. ‘The most recent 
period has been one of extremely rapid increase: during the six 
years since the 1950 census, Colorado’s population grew by almost 
300,000, or by about 22 percent. 

This current increase has been part of the growth of what the 
Census Bureau designates as the Mountain Division—Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and 
Nevada—which has also grown by more than a fifth since 1950. 
The fact that the population of the whole region is increasing so 
rapidly makes it more likely that Colorado will continue to grow 
at a high rate. 

The state’s population increase has by no means been uniform- 
ly distributed. On the contrary, from 1940 to 1950, when Colo- 
rado increased by 18 percent, thirty-three of its sixty-three coun- 
ties actually declined in population, and twelve of these thirty- 
three had also shown a net loss during the preceding decade. Even 
during the six years since the 1950 census, when the state gained 
in population by about 22 percent, eight of the counties lost— 
namely, Clear Creek, Elbert, Gilpin, Gunnison, Hinsdale, Min- 
eral, Park, and Routt. 

The pattern of growth has been fairly consistent over the past 
quarter century. The sparsely settled western slope of the Con- 
tinental Divide has only about 15 percent of the state’s popula- 
tion; and it is here that most of the counties that lost population 
are situated, particularly in the northwestern corner of the state. 
Some of the agricultural and mining counties on the eastern slope 
have also often lost in population, either because of the drought 
and depression of the 1930’s and the increased mechanization of 
agriculture since then or because of the decline of the coal in- 
dustry in this area. Apart from Denver and its environs, the only 
four counties that have gained consistently since 1930—Boulder, 
Larimer, El Paso, and Pueblo—did so because of the population 
increase of the large towns they contain—respectively, Boulder, 
Fort Collins, Colorado Springs, and Pueblo. 
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This moderate growth of the small urban centers is as nothing 
compared with the population explosion in Denver and partic- 
ularly in the three suburban counties that make up the rest of the 
Denver Metropolitan Area. According to various estimates, dur- 
ing the six years since the 1950 census Arapahoe, Jefferson, and 
Adams Counties surged up by proportions between 25 percent 
and more than 100 percent each. As this range indicates, it is not 
feasible with the amount of time and money ordinarily available 
to make a reasonably accurate intercensal estimate of a rapidly 
growing population, but it is certain that there has been a very 
sharp acceleration in the population growth of these three coun- 
ties. 

One important factor in Denver’s growth is that, compared with 
other cities of its size, it has an extremely low population density. 
In 1950, the Denver Metropolitan Area ranked 26th in total pop- 
ulation but 123rd in population density. It had only 193 persons 
per square mile, compared with an average of 407 for all of the 
168 comparable metropolitan areas in the United States; and for 
the suburban counties the densities were 52 and 175, respectively. 
The implication of this difference is fairly obvious. Even within 
the present boundary of the Denver Metropolitan Area, and even 
if its growth continues to be principally by the construction of 
one- and two-family houses, a considerable population increase is 
possible still before a shortage of land will become evident. If 
land values rise sufficiently in the center of Denver to induce a 
change of residential construction to the apartment houses usual 
in cities of this size, the population increase could obviously be 
much greater on the land available. 

Whether this recent rapid increase of the state’s population has 
established a trend depends on a number of factors, not all of 
which can be even estimated. We know, however, the distribution 
of age groups in the present population, and this indicates that 
the growth will continue to be rapid, if indeed it does not ac- 
celerate. According to a Census Bureau estimate as of mid-year 
1955, approximately 35 percent of the state’s population was under 
eighteen years of age, compared with the 24 percent between the 
ages of eighteen and thirty-four years. The latter group is in all 
respects the most active—constituting the bulk of the state’s labor 
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force, the dominant group of new parents, and the persons with 
the greatest propensity to migrate. This group of young adults 
will increase very rapidly over the next several decades, as the 
children born during the postwar baby boom gradually grow into 
it. This is a most important fact in any attempt to forecast the 
future growth of the state’s population. 


Since the 1950 census, there have been three attempts to forecast 
the population of Colorado—by Robert E. Pelz, a graduate stu- 
dent in the Division of Sociology of the University of Colorado; 
Howard C. Nielson, of the Stanford University Research Institute; 
and the U. S. Bureau of the Census.’ There was a considerable 
variation in their eight projections, resulting mainly from the 
several methods of calculation used and the different assumptions 
concerning future fertility and migration; but all of the projec- 
tions proved to be far too low within several years of their calcula- 
tion. The population projections for 1960 ranged from 1,562,000 
to 1,613,000, compared with the state’s actual population of 
1,622,600 in 1956. The only projected figure that was as large as 
the actual population four years earlier was the highest of Pelz’s 
three estimates, calculated on the hypothesis (which has proved to 
be false) that the shale-oil industry would begin to develop in 
western Colorado during the early 1950’s. On the basis of the 
record to date, the projections by Nielson and the Census Bureau 
are even less satisfactory, in spite of the fact that they were made 
three or four years after those by Pelz. And while nothing definite 
can be said concerning the figures for later dates, a priori a projec- 
tion that is off in its early portion will be less and less accurate the 
farther into the future it goes. 

Why should these carefully calculated projections have gone so 
far wrong within so short a period? Let us consider the three 
components of population growth in turn. 

In none of the projections was the future trend in mortality 
considered to be problematical. All three analysts assumed that 
the gradual improvement in death control would continue with 
no significant change in rate. While this assumption may prove 
eventually to have been wholly unwarranted, it has not been in- 
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validated during the few years since the forecasts were made. 

The second element of population growth, particularly im- 
portant for Western states, is net migration. According to a 
Census Bureau estimate, the net migration to Colorado during 
recent years has been at about double the 1950 rate, and the 
failure to foresee this larger movement was one reason that the 
projections were under the actual population growth. 

The main reason that the projections were all too low, how- 
ever, was that the men who made them grossly underestimated 
Colorado’s fertility. This is a problem, moreover, that has less to 
do with any one state than with the country as a whole or even 
with the entire culture of European peoples. 

The development of a small-family system has been one of the 
characteristic elements of modern industrial society, closely as- 
sociated with a shift from rural to urban residence and from 
agricultural to industrial occupations. In the 1930’s, demograph- 
ers generally believed both that the incentives to have fewer 
children would eventually establish a one-child (or even a child- 
less) family as the norm in the middle class, and that this example 
would gradually spread through the social structure to those class- 
es that still had relatively large families; for all the reasons 
that parents had for preventing the conception of a fifth or sixth 
child seemed to apply even more to the first child, which cost them 
the most in money, time, effort, and loss of freedom. The concep- 
tual framework in which projections were then made was thus a 
simple equation: middle-class rationality added to access to con- 
traceptives ultimately effects an average family size too small to 
maintain a growing population. Population was therefore in “‘in- 
cipient decline,’ and most West European governments adopted 
measures to counteract this presumed trend. In the last years of 
the Second World War, however, there began a marked revival in 
fertility all over the Western world, sharpest in those countries 
and those social classes that previously had manifested the least 
inclination to have children. 

Depending on whether the postwar baby boom is interpreted 
as a temporary aberration or as the beginning of a new style in 
the American family, it becomes reasonable to set markedly dif- 
ferent estimates of the country’s future fertility and thus of its 
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population growth. The sudden and wholly unexpected reversal 
of the fertility trend at the end of the war has made all demograph- 
ers extremely reluctant to do more than speculate about future fer- 
tility. Even so, it is certain that the birth rate will remain rather 
high during the next generation, even if an average family size of 
one or two children should again become the norm. This is so 
because of all of the future parents who have been born in the 
postwar period. More than 96 percent of these will survive to the 
age of twenty-one, and by that age more than half of the women 
will have gotten married and started their families. With the 
average age at marriage as low as it now is, generations have be- 
come very short; and unless the current style in family size reverses 
itself rather quickly, it will be the beginning of a cumulative in- 
crease. 

We ought to have learned one thing from the postwar baby 
boom—that parents can rationally choose to have children. In 
most of the countries affected by the recent rise in fertility, and 
especially among the social classes largely responsible for it, the 
unavailability of contraceptives (whether in physical or in moral 
terms) is no longer an issue. But if a couple with no moral or 
other impediments to comfortable childlessness nevertheless some- 
times chooses to have three or more children, what determines 
this choice? The only honest answer is that we do not know. We 
must simply recognize the fact that there is now a counter factor, 
which we may term “pride in progeny” without decreasing our 
ignorance a whit, that sometimes affects the rational choice of 
whether to have children. The result of the interplay between 
this “pride in progeny” and the “‘selfish” desire for “comfort” — 
the relation that now principally determines the average size of 
the family—can hardly be guessed at, but any population forecast 
must be based to a large degree on a surmise concerning it. 


In view of all of these uncertainties concerning basic empirical 
data, an elaborate technique of calculating population projections 
has in my opinion become inappropriate. For Colorado, if the 
annual increase in population continues as in the recent past, the 
state will have about 1.75 million in 1960 and about 2.5 million 
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in 1980. We do not know, of course, whether the recent past has 
set a pattern for the future, but certain of the conditions that will 
determine this can at least be stated. 

The first question to be asked is whether the population of the 
United States will keep growing at about the same rate as since 
the Second World War. Apart from such matters as whether or 
not there will be a major war or a significant economic depression, 
the answer depends principally on the level of fertility. And, as 
has been noted above, there is good reason for assuming that the 
birth rate will remain high; for even if the average number of 
children per family falls from its present level, this decline will be 
compensated by the increasing number of future mothers already 
born and now in the process of growing up. 

A second important question is how the population increase of 
the country as a whole will compare with that of Colorado. Since 
1950 the state has been growing at about double the national 
average rate; can this continue in the coming decades? The 
principal discernible limit to such a population growth is the 
supply of water, and experts disagree by a wide range on how 
many people the future water supply will support. In all likeli- 
hood, however, the growth of the state’s population up to 1980 
will be set less by such physical limits than by how many new 
economic opportunities are established in the state. 

There is, for example, an enormously rich deposit of oil shale 
in northwestern Colorado; and if this were to be developed for 
the production of oil and its various by-products, it would lead, 
according to the estimate of Garnsey and Pelz, to a total popula- 
tion increase in the area of almost 600,000 persons. This is the 
major economic potential, but in the aggregate other new in- 
dustries could add a still larger base for population growth. In 
particular, it would seem that Colorado has reached the point of 
being able to support a much greater number of manufacturing 
firms. 

The occupational distribution of Colorado’s population may 
come as a surprise to those accustomed to thinking of the state’s 
industrial structure in terms of the relative financial importance 
of the various sectors. Colorado is not an agricultural state, as 
many people suppose; the farm population has declined from 
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almost 30 percent of the total in 1920 to less than 15 percent in 
1950. Nor is it a mining state; only about 3 percent of the non- 
agricultural labor force is engaged in mining. As compared with 
the United States as a whole, Colorado has a markedly high pro- 
portion of its inhabitants in professional, white-collar, and service 
jobs—a fact that hardly supports the notion that it is a “frontier” 
or even a “colony” of the East. Denver is a financial and trade 
center for the whole of the Mountain West; the tourist “industry”’ 
requires a large number of service workers; the 145 Federal offices 
in Denver and the several large armed-forces establishments em- 
ploy a great many government workers. The sharpest difference 
between Colorado and the nation, however, is in the small pro- 
portion engaged in manufacturing—less than half of the average 
for the whole country. 

So long as the Mountain West was sparsely populated, its con- 
sumers’ market was too small to attract much industry. Now that 
a certain number of new enterprises are being established, the 
population increase can easily become cumulative; for the em- 
ployees who come into the area to work in one factory form an 
attractive market for other new business. Colorado, situated in the 
center of the Mountain Division, and particularly Denver, by far 
the largest city in the area, may well grow both wealthier and 
more populous with the region as a whole. Or at least this would 
seem to be a possibility, which will be decided by what the people 
in the region and the state do to realize it. Meanwhile, Colorado’s 
increase will continue at its present high rate. By 1980, its popula- 
tion will probably have reached 2.5 million; after that, new and 
now unknown factors may be decisive. 


FOOTNOTE 

‘Robert E. Pelz, “Projections of the Population of Colorado to 1980 by the 
Cohort-Survival Method,” M.A. thesis, University of Colorado, 1955; see also 
Morris E. Garnsey and R. E. Pelz, A Projection of the Population of Colo- 
rado (University of Colorado Studies, Series in Economics, No. 2; Boulder: 
University of Colorado Press, 1955). Howard C. Nielson, Population Trends 
in the United States through 1975 (Menlo Park, Calif.: Stanford Research 
Institute, 1955). U. S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, 
Series P-25, No. 110, February 20, 1955. 
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